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II. POST-COLONIALISM AND INDIA 

11 . History, Myth and the Post-colonial: 

The Indian Context 
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The Diasporic Consciousness: 
From Biswas to Biswasghat 
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of Gustav’s tragic passion. Naipaul’s concern for India seems to me 
on the same plane but a more poignant expression of diasporic 
destiny of the twice banished. 
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As striking as this is the way Carter presents the clowns. They 
perform being crazy, ‘different 1 and free, apparendy subverting the 
conventions of society. But they retain something human and male 
that puts them ‘above 1 the acts so that even in play they never 
surrender the power that inheres in their species and gender. The 
clowns are thus in the same position as the avant garde artist, the 
male critic of masculine power, or—dare I say it even the post¬ 
colonialist 1 ; all act out a revolt that renders the structures of power 
in society as apparently absurd, but leaves those structures intact 
(ably supported by ideology, language, institutions etc.). In the 
world of Nights at the Circus , as no doubt elsewhere, the ‘trick 1 has to 
be paid for; the clowns sustain their identity as male, human and 
absurd only at the cost of an immense isolation. Donning the make¬ 
up for the first time the clown seems to have an extraordinary 
‘moment of choice 1 ; the ‘perfect freedom 1 to invent himself. But 
‘once the choice is made 1 identity is fixed and the clown is 
‘condemned 1 and imprisoned within that image in perpetuity 
(122). Their leader demands to know ‘who shall make the clown 
laugh? 1 The response froirt his fellow clowns is eerie and ominous, 

‘ “Who shall make the clown laugh?” they whispered together, rustling 
like hollow men 1 (121). 4 The man who tries to find an identity which 
is both inside and outside the dominant power structure, as a 
decolonising nation may feel it can master the coloniser s culture or 
continue to enjoy its colonial power, finds not liberation but ultimately 
madness. The message for these men is bleak—‘from the coffin of 
your madness there is no escape 1 (178). 

But Carter's female and feminist frame allows her to represent a 
freedom and comedy denied the male inagination. Femininity 
involved differently in colonisation can enter differently into 
decolonisation. Events in the novel deprive Fewers of the full use of 
her wings but not of her physicality. Laughter takes the place of flying 
and when she laughs it 

seep[s] through the gaps in the window-frames and cracks in the door¬ 
frames of all the houses in the village; the villagers stirred in their dreams, 
chuckling at the enormous joke that invaded their dreams, of which they 
could remember nothing in the morning except the mirth it caused...The 
spiralling tornado of Fewers* laughter began to twist and shudder across the 
entire globe, as if a spontaneous response to the giant comedy that endlessly 
unfolded beneath it, until everything that lived and breathed, everywhere, 
was laughing (294-5). 
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The reinvention of nation is difficult, especially for the ‘intellectual 1 
institutions that have become embedded in the old structures of 
colonial power; so much history must be avoided or remade. Angela 
Carter's novel shows, however, that signs of real confidence and 
freedom do occur in writing which emerges from groups that stand 
in different relation to the main lines of power. In the use of 
previously rather devalued forms like fantasy and the Gothic evident 
in Nights at the Circus, in the return elsewhere in her work to 
children’s stories and fables, and to some of the principles which 
informed the revolutionary literature of European romantic period 
we may sense attempts to find roots and to use ‘uncanny 1 knowledge 
to make a new culture rather than simply to use the fragments of the 
old to shore up the ruins. 

NOTES 

1. See also, for example, the following comment on the changes in India—‘After 
1858, India attracted an increasing flow of investment from London, and 
accounted for approdimately £ 286m. of the capital raised on the London 
stock market between 1865 and 1914... Manchester may have pushed hard to 
secure financial guarantees for railway construction, but the principal 
beneficiaries were middle-class investors in London and the Home Counties. 
This constituency of southern investors, and its institutional representatives in 
banking and shipping, fell in readily behind the flag of empire and gave full 
support of policies of free trade and sound money. If British rule in India was 
helpful to British industry, it was vital to British investment* (338-9). 

2. One can see here signs perhaps of the work Ackroyd did on T.S. Eliot around 
the time of writing Hawksmoor\ Readers of Eliot*s work will be familiar with a 
technique whereby an image first of all holds up an historical truth and then 
allows the reader to pass through the centre of the historical truth it has 
struggled to present into an ambiguous poetic universal. 

3. Alexander Crummell, founder of the American Negro Academy, remembered 
a South Carolina Senator saying in the 1830s that if anyone ‘could find a Negro 
who knew the Greek syntax, he would then believe that the Negro was a human 
being and should be treated as a man’ (quoted Gales, 325). 

4. In a novel that uses images and metaphors so freely to spin the reader out of 

the surface of the textitisdifficutl to escape the echo of T.S. Eliot’s poem ‘The 
Hollow Men’ here, particularly since ‘rustling’ very faithfully matches the 
phrases 'Headpiece filled with straw’ and 'As wind in dry grass’ in the first 
stanza of the poem. In turn the echo catches at Eliot’s own allusive style ” 1 the 
epigraph to the poem—‘Mistah Kurtz—he dead’—carrying the r ito 

Heart of Darkness and the critique of colonialism. 
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History, Myth, and the Post-colonial: 
The Indian Context 


T.N. DHAR 


The diffusiveness in the use of the term post-colonial had already 
touched embarrassing proportions, and it is no longer co-extensive 
with the Third World, which it had initially sought to replace. In a 
recent essay, “The Postcolonial Aura,” Arif Dirlick has analysed with 
discrimination the several senses in which it is being used now, 
especially in the First World academy; at one point, it becomes 
alarmingly expansive and encompasses virtually the whole globe 
(Dirlick, 337). It is mainly because the central preoccupation of the 
post-colonial theory is the opposition between the colonizers and 
the colonized and critics have been busy revising and expanding the 
category of the colonized (Said, 207). In this essay I shall restrict 
myself to its most familiar connotation, in which it is largely associated 
with the literature of those countries which have gone through the 
colonial experience and bears its direct and indirect imprint A fairly 
comprehensive example of this use is in Helen Tiffin’s introduction 
to a collection of essays on post-colonialism and post-modernism, 
where she explains the term with the help of what she calls its two 
archives. The first one encompasses writings which are “grounded in 
those societies whose subjectivity has been constituted in part by the 
subordinating power of European colonialism.” The second one, 
which may overlap the first, is a “set of discursive practices, prominent 
among which is resistance to colonialism, colonialist ideologies, and 
their contemporaryforms and subjectificatory legacies” (Tiffin 1991, 
vii). Itis because of this impulse to resist colonialism and its exploitative 
ideology, which was largely legitimized and sustained by versions of 
history produced by colonial historians, that the writers of erstwhile 
colonies get involved with history and historigraphy. Tiffin herself 
makes a specific reference to them, when she discusses the “question 
of history” as a prominent feature of post-colonial writings (Tiffin 
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1988,169-81). She also presents an overall framework within which 
the question of history can be understood with respect to all post¬ 
colonial countries, including India. Since Tiffin has written extensively 
on these issues and has authored a major work on post-colonial 
theory joindy with Ashcroft and Griffiths, I shall begin with a brief 
exposition of her standpoint on the place and role of history in post¬ 
colonial writings, especially of India, in which she implicitly deals 
with history-myth connection in very specific terms. And then, with 
the help of her own examples, I shall demonstrate the inherent 
weaknesses of her theorizing: that it is not merely simplistic and 
inadequate, but also overlooks the implications it has for a culturally 
heterogeneous country like India. 

In Tiffin’s view the main thrust of post-colonial writings is to 
“establish or rehabilitate self against either European appropriation 
or rejection” (Tiffin 1988,172). This is realized through a number 
of strategies, which follow from a writer’s conscious awareness of the 
use and abuse of history. Her contention is that because the history 
of the erstwhile colonies was constructed, even fabricated, by the 
colonizers mainly forjustifying their presence and repressive policies, 
the postcolonial writers challenge their “master narratives” of history 
by fracturing them in two different ways, depending on the nature of 
the cultural systems to which they belong. In countries like Africa, 
Australia, and India, which have well-developed metaphysical systems, 
the writers use their indigeneous resources to challenge European 
perspectives; invariably it is reflected in their conscious deployment 
of myth. In countries where no such systems are available, the 
challenge operates through “the counterculture of the imagination,” 
in which the writers resort to the dismantling of the narrative 
through polyphony, interrogation of history and textuality, and by 
proposing varieties of re-readings. Tiffin takes Raja Rao’s Kanthapura 
as an example of the first kind, in which the novelist “tells the story 
of the incursion of western history into India from a perspective 
which constantly decenters the exploiters and foregrounds India 
and Indian systems” (Tiffin 1988,175), in which the red man is seen 
as the distant “other”. After stating thatRao uses several native forms 
of narrative, which are obviously differentfrom the Europeans ones, 
she formulates the history-myth connection in a generalization, 
which is highly seductive and has a magisterial aura about it: 

... by always converting history, including the history of Gandhi’s movement 
which the novel traces, into myth, by placing the narrative of western 
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intrusion as one story of the vanquishing of the demon by a goddess within 
the framework of timeless comparable legends, western exploitation is 
contained as a moment in illusory time on the seamless canvas of Indian 
space (Tiffin 1988, 175). 

Tiffin’s formulation poses several difficulties. By drawing attention 
to Rao’s continuous conversion of history into myth, she gives the 
impression that history and myth are oppositional categories, as 
some kind of fixities, though she does not specify their exact 
character, and also suggests that this conversion will help in getting 
over the oppression contained in the former. Both historians and 
literary theorists believe that the opposition between history and 
myth may have been true in the past, especially in the days of 
positivistic histongraphy (White, 124), but is not tenable now. The 
two have a fluid relationship, because the y overlap an d interpenetrate 
( Hees, 25 ). Secondly, the formulation is as tyrannical as all grand 
generalizations are, especially the ones which seek legitimacy through 
impressive phraseology. For though Tiffin accepts that there are two 
major modes of resistance to the imperial centre, she groups together 
countries as diverse as India, Africa, and Australia in one category; 
this would not meet the approval of any writer, not even of Achebe, 
whom she quotes extensively in her support. For Achebe fervently 
pleads for the distinctiveness of every literature because it “must 
speak of a particular place, evolve out of the necessities of its history, 
past and current, and the aspirations and destinies of its 
people”(Achebe, 7). Even when we concede that writers consciously 
choose modes of resistance to fight ideologies of domination, these 
are to be understood and evaluated as individual acts of imaginative 
assertion and not to be construed as strategies which exemplify 
prescriptive practices. 

Tiffin’s formulation is in effect an illustration as well as an 
elucidation of her view that those post-colonial writers who have 
cultural and metaphysical systems to fall back upon use myth as a 
potent device for contesting the western modes of their 
representation. When extended to Kanthapura, it would imply that 
the novel is informed with a pronounced historiographic contest, in 
which the western/European modes of historical representation are 
pitted against the Indian mythical mode. I shall demonstrate that 
this is not wholly true. And her assertion that Rao’s use of myth 
enables him to contain western exploitation as a moment in illusory 
time, where everything becomes a kind of maya , in which “Hindu 
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metaphysics has effectively phagocytosed western invasion, western 
history” (Tiffin 1988,176) is not only an exaggeration, belied by the 
text, but also a total misunderstanding of Rao’s use of myth in the 
novel. 

I concede thatRao uses myths and legends deliberately and quite 
pervasively. Given the special nature of their cultural ethos, all 
Indians do, but Rao does not use them for the purpose which Tiffin 
attributes to him. Meenakshi Mukherjee righdy states that Indian 
writers use myths either as “digressive technique” or for working out 
“structural parallels” (Mukherjee, 131-33). They can also be used 
through the technique of what Frye calls displacement, in which 
myths are displaced in a human direction to create possibilities of 
idealizations, which may be difficult to achieve in purely realistic 
narrative (Frye: 136-7). Archetypal Figures, situations, and 
relationships are assimilated in the narrative through associations 
and analogies. I shall briefly discuss Rao's reasons for using myth in 
Kanthapura and also demonstrate that it has not been done for 
perpetrating any illusion; on the contrary, it is meant to sharpen 
awareness, by destroying illusions of all kinds. 

Contrary to what Tiffin thinks, Kanthapura is firmly rooted in the 
history of the times in which it was written. It contains details about 
the history and geography of the village Kanthapura, the people of 
different castes, groups, and trades who live there, and interesting 
aspects of its folklore and customs—details which are ethnographers 
delight. Rao locates the action of the novel in historical time, not in 
illusory space, for itprovides a concrete representation ofasignificant 
aspect of Indian freedom struggle, in which the accent is on 
demonstrating Gandhi's main achievement of arousing the 
consciousness of the Indian masses against the British. Rao, of 
course, mythicizes Gandhi and his mission, for purely strategic 
jreasons. For motivating ordinary and generally uneducated village 
folk to take part in any meaningful action of defiance, he could not 
have thought of a better course than to introduce them to Gandhi 
ind his campaign throught the mode of harikatha , in which he is 

i iterally transformed into an avatar, like Lord Krishna, who has been 
ent by the gods on this earth to destroy adharma, by slaying what the 1 
iarrator calls “the serpent of the foreign rule.” This description 
clearly points to Rao’s use of mythic parallels and in no way suggests 
that he resorts to a wholesale conversion of history into myth. His sole 
intention is to make Gandhi acceptable in popular imagination as a 
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saviour, and then, a propelling force for action, and not for contesting 
the historical versions of the western kind. 

Since Gandhi is away from Kanthapura, Rao creates his local 
version in Moorthy, who acts as his deputy for spreading his message. 
Like his master, Moorthy undertakes fasts for cleansing his soul; he 
is filled with “Primordial radiance,” in which he experiences all- 
embracing love. Since people develop faith in him and are ready to 
accept his bidding, he succeeds in enlisting more and more people 
in the Congress party for organizing campaigns against the British. 
Moorthy uses his energy and imagination to propagate Gandhi's 
mission to all the sections of the village in such a manner that they 
turn into “soldier saints. ” Since the movemen t started by the Mahatma 
was resisted by some sections of people from within the country, the 
novel realistically documents the forces of opposition Moorthy has 
to encounter in the village. He raises the recommended practices of 
Gandhi to the level of rituals to ensure that such forces are either won 
over or isolated and made ineffective. 

It is also noteworthy that Rao does not stop at casting the story of 
the British colonization of India and Gandhi's movement against it 
in a framework of mythical parallels; he also incorporates several 
fully realized pictures of of oppression and resistance which resonate 
contemporary history. In the mythical version of the Gandhi story, 
the British may be demons, but in the novel they have also a visible 
and invisible presence, which reflects the understanding Indians 
have of their character and actions. Through this, we get to know 
about their exploitative policies and practices, their brutal and 
inhuman treatment of labourers and workers, and their disrespect 
for the law of the land, because, as its custodians, the scales of justice 
are always tilted in their favour. These aspects of their presence 
capture the very essence of a more elaborate picture of their doings 
in Anand's Two Leaves and a Bud . Rao’s novel also incorporates other 
conflicting views about the presence of the British in the country, 
which confirms that in writing approvingly about the heroic resistance 
of people against colonial powers, he avoids the temptation of 
romanticizing it. Some sections of people in the village, as in the rest 
of the country, really believed, and did not hesitate to articulate it in 
a firm tone, that the British deserved credit for creating fit conditions 
for preserving dharmam the country. In this version, Queen Victoria 
was not just a British Empress, but virtual defender of faith in India. 

For strengthening people's resolve to fight the British, the narrator 
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( educates them aboutwell-known personalities from India’s past, the 
heroes and heroines of the war of 1857, such as Rani Jhansi and 
Tantia Tope, and about several contemporary ones, such as Sarojini 
Naidu and Annie Besant, who are described as the “heroic daughters 
who fought for the Mother.” This is Rao’s strategy of valorizing the 
country’s past for galvanizing people to acdon, a practice which had 
become common among novelists who wrote in English and in other 
languages of the country. 

It is also significant that though Gandhi is mythicized by Rao, he 
does not remain a remote figure of myth, but has also a recognizable 
presence in the novel. His actions are constandy reported to the 
villagers, not merely to keep them abreast with the momentum of the 
and-Bridsh struggle in the country, but also as examples to learn 
from. Hardly a day passes when people do not discuss his acdons and 
his philosophy; he pervades their thinking and consciousness. It is 
quite fitdng that the climacdc part of the novel is a powerful 
representation of how men, women, and even children from all 
classes of the village come together to take part in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement; abandoning the comfort and security of 
their homes and hearths, they suffer the coercion and brutality let 
loose on them by British soldiers with calm and dignified restraint. 

This short discussion of some significant aspects of Rao’s 
Kanthapura is meant to show that Tiffin’s formulation that the 
exploitative presence of the British in India is transmuted by Rao 
through myth into a “moment in illusory time on the seamless canvas 
of Indian space” is a theoretical superimposition which not only does 
violence to the text but also denies its well-merited historical value. 
The partiality of the British historical accounts of India is widely 
known, and even though it was not so clearly recognized when the 
novel was first published, Kanthapura does not provide any evidence 
to support the view that it is being contested through myth. 

One also needs to bear in mind that Rao’s treatment of the 
freedom struggle in the novel is not entirely his invention. If he 
mythicizes Gandhi, who for millions of people was already a saintly 
soul, a Mahatma, and uses Hindu symbols (and not Indian as Tiffin 
implies) for widening the mass base of the struggle for India’s 
freedom, the inspiration must have come from Gandhi himself, for 
he chose to catch the attention of a large number of people by 
launching campaigns in which he deliberately used very common 
things, such as salt, as tokens of revolt, and cast the struggle against 
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the British in a spiritual mould, in which he used Hindu symbols and 
vocabulary, such as Ram Rajya, dharma, ahimsa (Parekh, 85-109). 
Since Rao virtually does the same, one could say, without any fear of 
contradiction that he in away presents a fictional recreation of what 
was true historically. His only invention is that he locates Gandhi’s 
movement in the concrete particularity of a village in Karnataka, 
whose ambience has a strong mythical overlay, with the goddess 
Kenchamma at its centre, who rules the consciousness of the people 
in a manner which can be understood only in a country like India. 
With his rich understanding of the traditions of the region and the 
sensibility of peasants, Rao uses the medium of the harikatha for 
registering Gandhi’s presence and his mission among the people of 
the village, in which he gives him a higher status than that of a 
Mahatma. 

There is hardly any evidence in the novel to suggest that Rao 
makes use of Gandhi’s views on history, which are in strong opposition 
to the Western view of history. In the context of Tiffin’s statement, 
in which she recognizes the historical and mythical modes as typical 
of the West and India, a brief reference to Gandhi’s views is in order. 
They are rooted in his philosophy, which led him to reject the very 
basis of Western historiography. He believed that the West had 
produced only nonhistories,” because their accounts were no more 
than a “record of interruption of the course of nature. Soul-force, 
being natural, is not noted in history" (Gandhi, 120). Since the 
struggle of man’s progress towards his spiritual growth, which 
involves perfecting his hold over the practice of truth and non¬ 
violence, is not recorded in the historical accounts of the Western 
kind, he considered them useless. For him myths, legends, and 
stories of great souls were better samples of history. Gandhi’s views, 
thus come very close to the traditional Hindu view of history, in 
which history is less of a fact-oriented account and more of a vidya 
(Deshpandc,JJ37-46; Subramanian, 332 and 346), which helped 
human beings live an ideal life. Gandhi, in fact, paid a special 
compliment to his ancestors for giving him this insight: “It is my pet 
theory that our Hindu ancestors solved the question for us by 
ignoring history as it is understood today and by building on slight 
events their philosophical structures...” (Gokhale, 217). 

It is Gandhi’s single-minded search for truth which led him to 
discard the Western mode of history and stress the importance of 
allegories, parables, and “myths and legends whose chronology is 
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stated not in terms of centuries, decades, years, and dates but in 
periods of cycles of ages which are part of cosmic processes” (Gokhale, 
219). Tiffin’s formulation in which she writes about the conversion 
of history into myth comes very close to Gandhian conception of 
history, but Rao does not show any awareness of this, nor does it in 
any way inform the structural or ideational core of the novel. On the 
contrary, as I have already tried to show, Rao is acutely conscious of 
his location in history and writes Kanthapura to capture one of the 
most remarkable happenings in the history of freedom struggles in 
the world and dwells more concretely on the different kinds of 
responses it evokes among people. Tiffin is very unfair in transporting 
it into the world of illusion, as a kind of muted blob on the seamless 
canvas of space. 

Tiffin would want us to believe that conversion of history into 
myth is a radical posture of defiance, which can fight the tyrannical 
mould of the master narratives of history, especially the ones produced 
under the direct gaze of imperialist historiography. This further 
assumes that by their very nature, myths have a liberating influence 
on people and are a resource of hope. We know from experience that 
this is not always true. Myths of the past, especially the older ones, are 
constructs which operate within Fixities, and are intimately related to 
presuppositions aboutsocieties, their structures, and valuations.Just 
because they are timeless, it does not always endear them to us; on 
the contrary, it tends to make them outdated and obsolete. In fact, 
holding on to them, without trying to renovate them may block the 
very processes of change, which history is meant to record (Escobar, 
23-4). Tiffin’s undue valorization of myth in post-colonial theory is 
not without its risks; it can prove counter-productive, by replacing 
one kind of coercion by another. 

In most myths, especially the ones which Tiffin refers to, one of 
the major implicit assumptions is the operation of divine control in 
human lives, which makes it difficult, even impossible to visn alfop 
human condition in its proper perspective. That is why some post¬ 
colonial writers like Mulk Raj Anand have not only shied away from 
myths, but also tried to demonstrate that their use may do more harm 
than good. Considering that he has been a close contemporary of 
Rao and, like him, has responded to the colonial situation with 
sensitivity, his views, which also inform his novelistic practice cannot 
be taken lightly. They make room for looking at the history-myth 
connection from a perspective which Tiffin’s formulation cannot 
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accommodate. 

Surveying the socio-political scene of the 1930s, Anand felt that 

the most unfortunate feature of the society of his day was that is failed 

to see human condition in historical time, because of people’s faith 
in timelessness, induced mainly by their reliance on myths. That is 
why he suggested that the “most important shift in the mental make 
up of the intelligentsia was to accept historical time in the European 
sense as against the timeless world of the Indian inheritance” 

u a * so him to advocate a radical change in 

the dominan t narrative form of the recital and then to the formulation 
of a new theory of nove 1 , which he called the novel ofvigorous “poetic 
realism,” in which “characters were not meant to be revised versions 
of old mythical symbolsof the epics... [but] human beings of different 
historical age which is not the changeless samsara of tradition” 
(Anand 1983, 9-10). In novel after novel, he dramatized how 
adherance to myths had strengthened the fatalistic moorings of the 
people, by making them believe that their lives were chained in the 
cycles of kola :and karma. He also demonstrated that because of this, 
a vast majority of Indians understood even colonialism as divine 
plan, m which George V became the incarnation of God, sent to 
punish them for their past misdeeds. That is why Anand uses his 
novels to make his characters, and through them the people of the 
country, resist this kind of thinking and learn to get over it (Dhar 
141-43). Though Anand effectively exposes the cruelty and greed in 
colonial thinking and its apparatus, his major finding is that resisting 
the imperial centre will be a reality only when people resist the 
mental blocks which make that centre possible. In Kanthapura, Rao 
presents a heart-warming picture of resistance against oppression 
but glimpses of the mind-set that dampens the spirit of this resistance 
are also there. In one paritcular scene in the novel, when the villagers 
are told that Gandhi has to undertake a trip to the sea to make salt 
or defying the British, Rangamma, who is almost Moorthy’s deputy 
Mid one of the more enlightened beings in the village, says: “Oh no, 
the Mahatma need not go so far as the sea. Like Harishchandra 
before he finished his vow, the gods will come down and dissolve his 
vow, and the Britishers will leave India, and we shall be free” (Rao, 
l). This endorses Anand’s plea that we need to free people of their 
myth-induced thinking and take to history to fight the history of the 
imperial masters. 

The act of converting history into myth, as it is understood by 
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T iffin , amounts to taking an actual experience from its spacio- 
temporal domain into the realm of timelessness. This by no means 
could be called an act of defiance; this is only an act of escape, an 
attempt to forget about it Converting the painfully brutal experience 
of colonialism as a moment in illusory time will only neutralize its 
oppressive character. This transmutation may even render it playful. 
At this point, the post-colonial will collapse into the post-structural, 
where history, as Barthes would want us to believe, is no more than 
an illusion created in us by reading realistic novels. Any conversion 
of colonial experience into myth will amount to erasing it This does 
not promise to be a proper mode of contesting the master naratives; 
it will be another form of surrender, this time to Western theorizing. 

Though Tiffin writes specifically about India, she is hardly conscious 
of the social consequences of using myths for contesting actual 
history in a multicultural society. The myths that she has referred to 
are not strictly speaking Indian but Hindu myths. They will not only 
meetresistance when extrapolated on other communities and groups, 
but may also encourage and endorse the primacy of Hindu view of 
\ history which, at the moment, forms an important ingredient of the 
historiographic contest in the country, a contest which, according to 
i a contemporary historian, has already assumed the proportions of a 
- war (Devahuti, xviii). Far from contesting the master narratives of 
the West, this new post-colonialist strategy will only strengthen the 
contesting power of the Hindu view, and result in the alienation of 
other communities and groups. I emphasize this because history has 
already become a resource of power in the country and we have not 
yet recovered from the after effects of Gandhi’s strategy for meeting 
the colonial challenge through the pervasive use of Hindu symbols. 
Many historians, such as Sumit Sarkar, and novelists, such asTharoor, 
have clearly suggested that Gandhi’s tactics led to disaffection 
among Muslims and several lower castes and groups and ultimately 
to the partition of the country. In his biography ofjinnah, published 
as early as 1954, Hector Bolitho states that it was Gandhi who 
destroyed Jinnah’s dream of a united India because he aroused 
^suspicion in the mind of Muslims. Jinnah considered him a “Hindu 
revivalist” whose “power over them went deeper than politics—into 
subconscious instincts that were fused with their mysticism and their 
worship of many deities” (Bolitho, 81-4). Amore recent commentator 
writes that Muslim separatists, including Jinnah, did not denounce 
Gandhi for his use of religious vocabulary; on the contrary, they 
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applauded him for his honesty in demonstrating that the Congress 
was a Hindu organization” (Embree, 171). There maybe a touch of 
exaggeration in these statements, but it is true and quite well known 
thatjinnah and Gandhi drifted apart because of the latter’s religious! 
and spiritual orientation. If a perosn like Gandhi, who worked all his ' 
life for forging Hindu-Muslim unity can prove to be the cause of 
separatism between the two only because he chose a strategy which 
was couched in the symbolism of a particular community, how much 

more risky it can be for a writer to convert history into myths of this 
kind. 

I have tried to demonstrate that Tiffin’s formulation on the 
history-myth connection within the post-colonial in general and 
about India in particular is unrealistic and unjust, besides being 
narrow and tyrannical. It wrongly assumes that all countries with 
cultural and metaphysical systems of their own evolve uniform 
strategies of resistance, that the sole concern of writing from such 
countries is to resist the colonizer and his versions of history, and, 
finally, that by converting history into myth, the writers adequately 
challenge the master narratives and their exploitative intent. The 
need of the hour is to recognize that post-colonial writings are too 
varied and complex to be framed in any homogenized theoretical 
position. Writers of such countries are interested in history, which 
includes myth, and they do not conceive of their relation in terms of 
any frozen formulation. 

They have produced and continue to produce alternative histories 
which represent their understanding of the past to “correct the 
distortions of colonial historiography” (Thieme, 146). In these 
versions, they have used narrative modes which approximate oral 
traditions of their societies, mythical parallels and allegories, in any 
number of mixtures and shapes, not for the purpose of “containing 
western exploitation as amomentin illusory time,"butfor intensifying 1 
the resonances of tyrannical assumptions behind that exploitation. 
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Resistance to History: 

A Post-colonial Reading of Tughlaq 

RITA KOTHARI 


In this paper, I attempt to offer a postcolonial perspective on Girish 
Kamad’splay Tughlaq. I do this by focussing on Kamad’s a/historical 
treatment of Tughlaq. A complex intermingling of myth and history 
problematizes Karnad’s play. The first section of this paper gives a 
theoretical background to the understanding of concepts like myth 
and history today. 

I 

The debate about myth/history today and the possible filiation 
between the two has to be located in a post-modernist as well as 
postcolonial context Post-modernism denies any ‘fixity* to truth, 
past or present. With reference to history, post-modernism is “denial 
of the fixity of the past, of the reality of the past apart from what the 
historian chooses to make of it, and thus any objective truth about 
the past. (TLS 12) The post-modernist perception is that history 
cannot capture the past as it really happened.” In that case, how is 
history superior to other narratives, for instance, myth? Such an 
inquiry prompts a dissolution of the boundaries of signification 
which mark myth and history off against one another. (The Ayodhya- 
Babri Masjid issue is a concrete example of the obfuscation of the two 
terms in real life). Furthermore, with postcolonialism the whole 
edifice of history crumbles. Any discourse, from the point of view of 
postcolonialism, is a construction underpinned by power and 
dominance. 

The underlying conception of Time in myth and history is what 
has caused a misleading polarization of the two terms. The Time 
factor has also been a site of conflicting world-views. History unfolds 
itself through a linear, progressive time. Historical time therefore 
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implies an irreversibility and uniqueness of events. As opposed to this 
concept of linear time, myth offers an understanding of time as 
-continuous present, an understanding which undermines linearity. 
Mythical time implies a recycling or a repetition of events and thus 
a cyclical scheme of time. According to Mircea Eliade, traditional 
i cultures participate in mythical/cyclical time by revivifying certain 
myths or sometimes by attributing archetypal meanings to worldly 
events (Eliade 20). Modem cultures, notes Eliade, have a historical/ 
linear view of time. Jan Muhammed makes the same distinction 
using different terms. Literate cultures, he notes, generate ‘historical’ 
while ‘oral’ cultures generate ‘mythic’ accounts of the world (Jan 
Muhammed 280). (The above w^lification is necessary since the 
complexity of this issue is beyonathe scope of this paper.) 

I said earlier that postcolonialists perceive myth and history as 
discourses, sedimented in political and cultural hegemonies. It has 
now been realized that the empiricist equation of myth with 
primitiveness on the one hand and history with evolution on the 
other is not a matter of pure epistemology but enmeshed in struggle 
for power. The imperialist perception was that India’s movement 
from a precolonial past to a colonial present was also a movement 
from anarchy to order, chaos to cosmos. The colonizer’s description 
did not just legitimize but also glorified colonial rule in India. The i 

representation of linear time was a crucial means by which this 
.empiricist vision was sustained. This “oppression of history” could be 
countered by a subjugated community only by creating an alternative, 
non-linear conception of time which could undo the disjunction of 
1 the past, present and future implicit in linearism. Ashis Nandy shows 
how Gandhi was able to counter the'historical consciousness by 
asserting the value of myth (Nandy 58). The simultaneity of past, 
'present and future that myth offers countered the West’s civilizing 
mission which justified colonialism as a necessary evil. Gandhi’s 
privileging of myth over history entailed a refusal to accept the West’s 
, very discourse of history. 

The revisionist histories written in nineteenth century India were 
marked by another refusal—a refusal to accept the West’s version of 
Indian history. Meenakshi Mukherjee relates the proliferation of 
historical novels of the late nineteenth century to the nascent 
^nationalism of that age (Mukheijee 1994,40). Hence a reconstruction 
(of the past, mythical or historical, has had close links with nationalism 
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especially in a subjugated country. To quote Mukheijee: the 
“...construction of past has always been an enterprise implicit in the 
agenda of nationalism, and the discursive process through which this 
is achieved enlists the services of history as much as of literature." 
(Mukheijee 1993, 71) One can detect a common thread running 
through a series of historical plays in English written between 1930 
and 1960. These plays show a refusal to accept the colonizer’s version 
of Indian history. The attempt at indigenizing and glorifying history 
made by the authors of these plays manifests itself in varied ways. 
Krishna Bhatta’s study on Indian English drama notes The Bride of 
God (1913) by Annayya as the first historical play in English (Bhatta 
61). Drawing upon the Mughal period, the playwright enacts the 
episode of the killing of saintly Dara by his brother Aurangzeb. 
A.S. Panchapakesha Ayyar extols the motherhood of Punna in The 
Mother’s Sacrifice (1914). The Mughal period continues to be a source 
of inspiration for many more plays. S. Janaki’s The Seige of Chitor 
(I960) “ennobles” the Rajputs and the Mughals alike. R.S. Dalai has 
translated his Gujarati play Punaruddhar into English. The play 
entitled Victory in English, reiterates in its preface the need to recall 
the rich heritage of our country. The restof the story is a glorification 
of the 14th century episode of Hamirsimha, a descendant of Bapa 
Rawal who recaptured Chittor from the the hands of Mohammad 
Tughlaq of Delhi. Most of the plays mentioned above seem to 
reassertor sometimes constructaworthypast that gives the dominated 
community a sense of pride and dignity. 

In some of the latter plays, a shift from a mere glorification of the 
past to an interpretation of the recent colonial regime is discernible. 
Lakhan Deb’s movement from his historical play, Tiger Claw (1967) 
which establishes Shivaji as a hero to his next play Murder at Prayer 
Meeting (1976) reflects a similar shift in focus. This shift gets more 
pronounced in Gurcharan Das’s Larins Sahib (1970). The play has a 
portrayal of Henry Lawrence as a good and just English General and 
his degradation into a power driven tyrant. It makes an interesting 
reading in the light of some modem theories of oppression and how 
the oppressor himself internalizes violence while inflicting it on the 
oppressed. M.Mujeeb’s Ordeal 1857 (1958) deals with the political 
upheaval of 1857, called the ‘Sepoy Mutiny’ by the British and the 
‘First War of Independence’ by the Indians, an indication of the 
vulnerability of history and historiography. 
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II 

I now turn to a discussion of Girish Kamad’s Tughlaq which treats 
history in an entirely different way. All the plays mentioned so far 
either glorify history or interpret it from an indigenous point of view. 
However, they still operate from within the paradigms of linear, 
progressive time and maintain the “pastness of the past, to use 
Eliot’s oft-used words. Karnad interprets the past without using the 
opponents’ methodology of linear history. Historicity in Tughlaq is 
undercut mainly by two things: contemporary resonances on the one 
hand and mythic overtones on the other. Karnad explores th^ 
paradox of the historical personage, Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq who 
has remained baffling to his contemporaries and successors alike. 
Karnad does not simplify the inherent ambivalence in Tughlaq who 
is at once an idealist and a revolutionary; a poet and and a shrewd 
politician. As the dramatist himself explains: 

What struck me absolutely about Tughlaq’s history was that is was 
contemporary. The fact that here was the most idealistic, the most intelligent 
king ever to come on the throne of Delhi...and one of the greatest failures 
also. And within a span of twenty years this tremendously capable man had 
gone to pieces. This seemed to be both due to his idealism as well as 
shortcomings within him, such as his impatience, his cruelty, his feeling that 
he had the only correct answer. And I felt in the early sixties India had also 
come very far in the same direction—the twenty year period seemed to me 
very much a striking parallel.” (As qtd. in Ananthamurthy’s Introduction) 

Karnad’s use of the word ‘contemporary’ for Tughlaq’s history ( 
seems paradoxical. However, a close observation of Tughlaq’s reign 
in the fourteenth century and the Nehruvian era of the nineteen 
sixties more than justifies the paradox implicit in Kamad’s above 
mentioned statement. Tughlaq and Nehru, by the virtue of sharing 
many characteristics, form a striking, almost uncanny link between 
the past and the present. Tughlaq’s policy of “secularism” and 
Nehru’s reputation as a “protector of Minorities” is one such parallel, 
their idealism another. The opening scene of Tughlaq reflects the 
web of controversies revolving around Tughalq’s secularism, especailly 
his concern for the Hindus. The Hindus have been exempted from 
the jiziya tax; “impartial” justice is meted out to Hindus and one 
reason among others for shifting the capital to Daulatabad is that 
Daulatabad is a Hindu city. All this arouses anger in the Muslims and 
suspicion in the Hindus. Did Tughlaq s model of secularism, if it ever 
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existed, fail? An ambivalence of sorts is written into Nehru’s model 
of secularism also. Nehru’s opposition to the two-nation theory; the 
representation of minorities in his cabinet; his socialist ideology 
more than establish him as an impartial leader. Asghar Ali Engineer 
states, “Nehru upheld secularism as an ideal and consciously worked 
for its dissemination in the society.” (Engineer 228) However, Amiya 
Rao and B.G. Rao voice many others when they say that Nehru 
realized the “efficacy of religion as an electoral instrument.” (Rao 
and Rao 454) Hence the so-called concern of the congress for the 
minorities stems from politically vested interests. 

Both Tughlaq and Nehru share a proneness to evolving visionary 
projects, incongruous with the immediate reality of the country at 
that time. Tughlaq’s economic model, the introduction of copper 
coins hardly took accounts of the pros and cons of its implementation 
in his kingdom where establishing a monopoly was next to impossible. 
Nehru’s socialist projects in a democratic country met with the same 
failure as those of Tughlaq, perhaps with a difference in degree. 
Talking of Nehru’s drive for industrialization, Amiya Rao and B.G.Rao 
say, “Industrial planning was geared to a purely foreign technology 
which was incongruous with the country’s economic and social 
conditions.” (Rao and Rao 32) Without stretching this parallelism to 
unconvincing limits, one could safely say that both Muhammad-bin- 
Tughlaq and Nehru did share some very basic characteristics. 
According to U.R. Ananthamurthy, one of the reasons for Tughlaq’s 
appeal to an Indian audience is that “it is a play of the sixties, and 
reflects as no other play does the political mood of disillusionment 
which followed the Nehru era of idealism. ” (Ananthamurthy 7) Thus 
he mad/visionary Sultan of the 14th century India is released from 
historical space and time to interpret India of the 1960s. In the 
process, Tughlaq himself comes to be reinterpreted. Past and present 
form a symbiotic relationship, each shapes the other. History itself 
becomes “a special case of an all embracing permanent present, 
waiting to be interpreted and reinterpreted. ”(Nandy 57) 

III 

The ahistoricisation of the play is concommitant with that of the 
character. Tughlaq is a contemporary figure on the one hand and a 
complex literary creation on the other. Karnad underplays the 
specificity of Tughlaq the historical personage by creating some 
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minor characters who are almost “dramatized aspects” of Tughlaq 
the character. (Ananthamurthy9) For instance, Sheikh Imamuddin 
resembles Tughlaq in physical features; Shihab-ud-din is like the 
Sultan in his fall from idealism to deft intrigue; and Aziz is a crude 
version of Tughlaq’s not-so-idealistic self. Tughlaq does not remain 
a one-dimensional, historical personage. He is instead a complex 
creation split up into various other characters. Such a treatment 
further ahistoricizesTughlaq. The Sultan’s cool-headed step-mother, 
the shrewd vizier Najib, the straightforward Shihab-ud-din, the 
“honest historian” Barani are all Karnad’s creations. Kamad’s Barani 
needs a special mention here. Barani is very much in the thick of 
things. He admits that “the greatest historians would have given half 
their lives to see a year” of what he was able to witness first in Delhi 
and then in Daulatabad (Karnad 78). Barani is portrayed as a simple, 
good, conscientious man. He tells the Sultan,"You are a great man, 
Your Majesty...” and the Sultan replies,”And you are a good man, 
Barani, and that’s more important.” (Karnad 78) The irony in the 
whole situation is that Barani’s goodnes^ is inextricably tied in with 
his naive and credulous nature. The Sultan’s political moves are too 
subtle for Barani. Hence, even when Barani appears as a mere 
receptacle of history, level-headed and humble, he is still human, 
naive and gullible. Barani’s ineffectualness highlights the 
powerlessness and opaqueness of history itself. 

IV 

Archetypal shades to certain real and imagined situations further 
undo the opposition of the past and present. For instance, T ughlaq’s 
movement from Delhi to Daulatabad is also a movement from the 
periphery to the centre in the Eliadian sense. Daulatabad is a centre, 
in a physical as well as symbolic sense. It promises not just poliltical 
security, but also a utopia, a celestial prototype. It is a new step 
towards “greaterjustice, equality progress and peace—notjust peace 
butamore purposeful life.” (Karnad3) However, things did not turn 
out asTughlaq himself and many other had expected. The bloodbath 
in Daulatabad makes the Sultan prohibit prayer which was once 
compulsory for every citizen. (In a strange way, Time is punctuated 
by prayers in Tughlaq’s kingdom.) The Sultan invites Ghiyas-ud-din 
Abbasid, a descendant of the Khalifs to purify Daulatabad and lead 
the prayers. Eliade lists the purification rite as among one of the 
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mytho-ritual acts which a pre-modem culture employs by way of j 
regenerating Time periodically (Eliade 3) . Revival of prayer marks 1 
aregenerationofnewlifewherein thereismore misery and bloodshed J 
^ Tughlaq s kingdom. This cessation of time is hoped to be achieved ■ 
by the purification rite. The non-linear movement of time in Tughlaq 
evinces a resistance to history. Nandy states, “...the affirmation of 
ahistoricity is an affirmation of the dignity and autonomy of non¬ 
modern peoples.” (Nandy 59). If such is the case, then could 
Karnad s attempt at ahistoricity in Tughlaq be interpreted as another 
refusal to be drawn into the vortex of European signification? 
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Post-colonial Realities: Women Writing 
History 

JASBIRJAIN 


Post-colonialism is, as I understand it, a definition of one's position 
vis-vis the colonial past It is not merely a question of time, of the 
aftermath of colonialism, but one of attitude which goes beyond the 
attempt to confront colonialism to become an attempt to transcend 
it, to step outside the influence and the framework, to reclaim an 
autonomous and free identity. The writing of history as part of this 
endeavour becomes significant because the historical narrative is in 
itselfastatementof the self, and an expression of the conceptualization 
of the historical process. It goes over the past to understand the 
present. It is an attempt at an explanation. And even when it fails to 
explain, it raises certain questions. When women turn to writing 
history, a third element appears on the scene—the traditionally 
ahistoric, the conventionally marginal is placed centre-stage. 

For the purpose of my present discussion, I propose to examine 
the historicization of the past in Qurratalain Haider’s AagKa Danya 
(The River of Fire), 1970; Krishna Sobti’s Zindagi Nama (The Saga of 
Life), 1979; and Nayantara Sahgal’s Rich Like Us, 1985 against the 
backdrop ofBankim Chandra Chatteijee’s AnandMath (1882) and 
the Hindu nationalism of the late nineteenth century. The women 
writers’ work does not merely reflect the difference between colonial 
and post-colonial contexts. But it also reflects a feminization of 
history. To feminize cultural information, as Nancy Armstrong 
writes in The Gender Bind: Women and Disciplines”, “meant to 
detach it from its active role within a historical field and to ground 
its meaning in a private sphere of gendered consciousness”( 14). But 
this is what is implied here. The term feminization is not being used 
to indicate a personal, feminine response to history, but as an ’ 
attempt to free history from purely masculine pursuits, from 
hegemonic structures, from an ideological thrust, and to bring it 
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closer to the actual happenings which work in several diverse 
directions and cannot easily be accounted for by a cause-and-effect 
explanation. It also seeks to subvert the conventional idea of 
feminization as passive reproduction of knowledge. Feminization 
here implies a new awareness of power relationships, a surfacing of 
the hitherto marginalised voices and a widening of the historical 
imagination. 2 It is less an ideologically directed conceptualization of 
history and more an attempt to understand the dislocation of social 
relationships. The conventional divisions between the male and the 
female, between culture and nature are employed, not to reinforce 
these divisions but to demonstrate how their boundaries are blurred. 

The nineteenth century manifestations of nationalism were 
essentially Hindu: they presented a Hindu India, marginalising the 
Muslim presence. (1994, Chatterjee 73). This Hindu India was 
engaged in freeing itself form the image of the ‘Other’, the 
emasculated passive partner in the colonial relationship. In the 
process of stepping out of this role it did several things. It increasingly 
adopted the attitudes of the West and as Ashis Nandy has pointed out 
‘ in The Intimate Enemy, it “projected into the Hindu past, into a lost 
golden age of Hinduism, the qualities of Christianity which seemingly 
gave Christians their strength”(23). These religious reforms 
movements were a process of turning Hinduism into a rational, 
disciplined and organised religion. It not only emerged as a definable 
a category, it also got semitized in the process (Deshpande 1864) .’The 
period of social and religious reform in the nineteenth century is 
divisible into two phases, the first a heady trend of Westernization 
and attraction towards Christianity, the second a withdrawal into the 
Indian tradition and a resultant dichotomy into the outer and the 
fttner—the outer material world opeq to change, negotiation of 
power and predominantly male, the inner, a spiritual area rooted in 
tradition and preservation of cultural identity, a world of which 
women were the custodians. Partha Chatteijee refers to this as anti¬ 
colonial nationalism which gave birth to a new patriarchal order, the 
agency of control of the inner domain (Chatterjee 6-9). This division 
defined the roles of men and women anew, and while projecting 
women as nurturing mothers and heroic and sacrificing wives, 
projected men into a life of asceticism, at least ideologically, in order 
to strengthen and perfect themselves. 4 This division into female and 
male areas and roles was to be strengthened by religious and social 
leaders in varying degrees—be it Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, 
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Dayan and Saraswati or Gandhi, and beckoned them towards tradition 
and the past, whether looking for an explanation or a utopia. 

As contrasted with this the post-colonial versions have sustained 
their imagination by reviewing reality in a different manner; they 
have obliterated the boundaries between inner and outer, have 
widened spaces to include both public and private and have moved 
away from the elitist and exclusive stands of the earlier writers. 

To signify the traditional divisions between the male and the 
female, I would like to borrow the framework used by Donna 
Wilshu-e in “The Uses of Myth, Image and the Female Body in 
Revisioning Knowledge” which indicates that some kind of “knowing” 
carries more value than others: 

knowledge (accepted wisdom)/ ignorance (occult and taboo) 
higher (up)/ lower (down) 
good, positive/ negative, bad 
mind (ideas), head, spirit/ body (flesh), womb (blood), 

Nature (Earth) 

reason (the rational)/ emotion and feeling (irrational) 
cool/ hot 
order/ chaos 

control/ letting-be, allowing, spon tan eity 
objective (outside, “out there”)/ subjective (inside, immanent) 
literal truth, fact/ poetic truth, metaphor, art 
goals/ process 
light/ darkness 

written text, Logos/ oral tradition, enactment. Myth 
Apollo as sky-sun/ Sophia as earth-cave-moon 
public sphere/ private sphere 
seeing, detached/ listening, attached 
secular/ holy and sacred 
linear/ cyclical 

permanence, ideal (fixed) forms/change/fluctuations, evolution 
changeless and immoral/ process, ephemeras 

(performance) 
hard/ soft 

independent, individual, / dependent, social, inter- 
isolated connected, shared 
dualistic/ whole 
Male/ Female 
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These divisions cannot be treated as rigid ones but in the main 
most cultures have internalized them, 5 and of these—nature, nurture, 
chaos/disorder/disjunctiveness, the irrational/non-causal, the 
shared interconnectedlife, the changing fluctuating social tradition, 
the passivity, the darkness, the hidden recesses of rites and ritual, the 
oral traditions as opposed to the written one, surface in the writings 
of these women. 

Haider’s Aag Ka Dariya literally meaning The River of Fire evokes 
the rich significance of the purificatory rites associated with Are. Fire, 
like water, is a symbol of transformation and regeneration, it is 
indicative of power to destory evil and representative of the heat 
associated with life, vitality and fecundity. It projects an image of 
fluidity, trial and energy, and includes the dual world of passion and 
of spiritual strength (Cirlot, 106). Water and fire are archetypal 
symbols of destruction, cleansing and regeneration and these 
apparently opposed qualities come together not only in the title but 
also in the narrative which follows. Both the continuities and the 
discontinuities of history are projected undermining the single 
vision or specificity of history. 

The novel opens with one Gautam Nilamber, a brahmachari, who 
finds himself distracted by two young girls, a princess and her 
companion—Nirmala and Champak—a distraction which does not 
lead to anything more stable. The theme of self-denial isjuxtaposed 
with desire, religion with worldliness. Historically the novel traverses 
through the Buddhist period, the Maurya Empire, the Slave Dynasty, 
the Afghans, the Moghuls, the Company rule, the British and the 
post-independence period. Geographically it travels with the political 
capitals and the course of the rivers—Patliputra, Calcutta, Lucknow, 
Delhi—to England and Pakistan; the Saraswati, Ram Ganga, Sarayu. 
The river waters have life-giving and god-like qualites. In human 
terms, in every age there is a Gautam Nilamber, a Champa, a 
Kamaludin, a Hari Shankar, a Sujata. These archetypal figures move 
from age to age, changing roles, religions and places. Champa 
remains perpetually elusive, unobtainable and a dream—whether as 
a woman married to another man, a prostitute, street-begger, or a 
person involved in an emotional entanglement. The Hindu Champa 
becoems a Muslim—Champa Ahmad, thus crossing religious barriers, 
moving towards opening out of identities, freeing them from 
confining structures. Champa Ahmad is a reality, a creation of the 
Hindu and the Muslim India—a united figure confronted at the end 
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with the dilemma of choice and the creation of Pakistan. The Hindu 
Sujata (the one of good caste) is married to Kamaludin and conferred 
with a Muslim name: and in another age she is the Indian wife/ 
mistress of the British officer Cyril Ashley and the mother of his 
Eurasian offspring. There is a repetitive quality in the different 
groupings of these relationships which emphasises the timelessness 
of the historical process, the change and transformation and helps 
formulation of symbols which also have ironical undertones as do 
the names. The symbols work at another level—the metaphorial 
level of the narrative—with women representing the land and men 
the influence and forces which destroy and alienate. 

Early in the novel the first Gautam and the first Hari Shankar are 
engaged in a conversation about the processes of time. Gautam sits 
down to write and says: 

T am going to write the second chapter of my book”. Hari Shankar asks him 
as to who is going to write the final chapter? To which Gautam responds, “All 
history is an unfathomable ocean and in this ocean we are all floating like 
leaves. Before me, upto the present, whatever I have learnt, is that not my 
responsibility?” (Haider 19)* 

Ages are marked not by passage of time but by a shift in the power 
relations. Every victory or defeat marks a new age. War does no t bring 
death and destruction, but also a sense of togetherness (41). Wars 
push the past into oblivion, new rulers replace old ones, the 
dislocations affect the people and change social alignments. Abul 
Mansur Kamaludin, an Islamic scholar, first comes to India in quest 
of knowledge. He moves amongst the Hindu Priests and is astonished 
by the dark recesses of the country’s past. Writing the history of India, 
he feels, is a well-nigh impossibility (57). In search of meaning, and 
in search of the past he moves from history to politics, from politics 
to farming—an indication of rootlessness—, and identifies himself 
with the people and the land. As the narrative progresses, the novel 
acquires an epic dimension; the past resurrects itself over and over 
again; realities change, inter-religious and -racial marriages take 
place, identities are transformed and new streams become part of 
the existing ones, just as Kamaludin becomes a part of the land. 

Violence and non-violence, war and peace, the need to fight or 
not to fight wars are questions which crop up repeatedly. Scholars 
turn farmers, priests turn against the Bhakti movement which, 
cutting across religion and caste, gives a voice to the hitherto 
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marginalised and suppressed people and breaks out of the hegemonic 
and hierarchical structures. While the earlier immigrants and invaders 
are absorbed into the Indian reality, the coming of the British 
introduces the elements of colour which forms the basis of their 
relationship with India (8435). Strangely enough Islam, despite its 
similarities with Christianity, is marginalised in order to play up the 
differences of Hinduism in this power struggle. The Hindus worship 
demon goddesses who demand sacrifices, burn their widows and 
worship cows ad monkeys (85). 

As the course of events moves closer to our times the space 
occupied by women is increasingly indicative of the state of the 
nation. Champa is a dancing girl and Cyril Ashley has a romantic 
interest in her while Sujata is his mistress, Teresa an Eurasian is the 
rejected lover and he has an English wife to meet the requirements 
of respectability and inheritance. Cyril’s relationships contrast very 
strongly with those of Kamaludin. 

The nineteenth century Gautam Nilambar is a clerk in the 
Company’s office and is at one point asked by Sujata to intervene in 
the Cyril-Champa relationship. This sets him thinking about 
womanhood/nationhood. Follows a period in the country’s history 
where there is self-questioning and a schizophrenic existence. There 
is division—the act of defining an authentic Indian culture alienates 
the Muslims (158-59) and sows the seeds of country’s partition. 
History, Kamal feels, is a fraud. It is a power game. The partition of 
the country reproduces the conflict of the Mahabharata with brother 
fighting brother (235) and is the river offire where men andfamilies 
are divided, where those who have had no say in the decisions are 
nowpushed into taking decisions. Kamal, dejected and unemployed, 
reluctantly leaves for Pakistan. He is stateless and homeless, a 
permanent refugee and thinks, “I am the dead, I am the grave-digger 
and I the\moumer” (396). Champa Ahmad stays on amidst the 
dislocations and rejections. 

History is viewed not through cyclical patterns and archetypal 
characters but through folk traditions, rituals, ceremonies and 
marriage ties in Sobti’s Zindagi Nama . Feminine voices, maternal 
images, images of birth and nurturing, and of continuity abound. 
Prefacing her work with a peom, Sobti states: 

History/What is not 

And history/What it is 
Not that 
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Which is secured in 
the royal archives with 
date and time in the 
chronicles. 

But that 

Which flows within the 
Consciousness of the people’s mind 
Flows, flourishes and spreads 
and lives in the 
ordinary people.* 

♦English translation mine. 

The historical records are irrelevant to the lives of the people, and 
the historical processes stand reversed in their daily interaction with 
each other across barriers. The freedom which festivals and marriages 
provide for crossing these barriers is remarkable. Women voice their 
concern in different ways, prioritizing different issues; the oral 
tradition takes over, and songs and ceremonies reflect this reality. 
They discuss war and peace, economic needs, the British Raj, 
Victoria s reign, the aggressiveness of the rulers, but discuss it from 
a woman’s point of view. There is an earthiness about the narrative, 
a closeness to nature, a pride in the community. Folk culture is a 
living tradition, it knows no division, no difference of status. But 
there are disruptions—an awareness of being exploited, the threat 
of war, the anguish of women bearing life and men fighting wars. 
Enmity, revenge, murder (182), the Hindu-Muslim riots (207), the 
loss of faith in the rule of law, the crisis of identity (241) and a degree 
of anti-Brahminism (259), these and other disruptions surface all 
through the narrative. 

Men travel to other parts of the country in search of employment 
and trade, they travel abroad in pursuit of economic interest thus 
bringing about change. Women stay at home resentful of the 
looming threat of war. In this they identify with Queen Victoria who 
like them had borne children and had consequently contained 
aggression. Through this they connect the life-giving instinct with 
peace. Through the annals of war, women unfold the past, the past 
conquests and defeats, the good rulers like Babar and Akbar and the 
bad ones like Aurangzeb. They explore the multi-layered reality of 
the past and past wars, past rebellions and revolutions indicate the 
downfall of the British. Referring to the Sikh rebellion against the 
Mughals, the deeprooted rejection of tyranny is projected. When 
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there is foreign rule then “God is dead and angels have perished”. At 
such a time it is not prayer but an armed rebellion that is required, 
not a passive acceptance of exploitation but an active rebellion 
against it. 

The focus, in these narratives, shifts from the recording of history 
to exploring historical processes and analysing their repetitive 
patterns, and seeking explanations for the events of the present. 
There is a felt need to reject idealism and to convert passive situations 
into active ones. Nayantara SahgaTs Rich Like Us turns to history in 
order to analyse power structures. It questions the idealism and the 
related projection of a lost glory. It is a move away from the strong 
sense of nostalgia which inhabited the nineteenth century Hindu 
nationalism. Nostos meaning return was a backward-looking self- 
indulgence which had no validity in the present. It signified a 
longing to return to a time now past and irrecoverable and indicated 
a desire to authenticate the present by reference to it But, in the 
context of the present, it was increasingly becoming a way of 
escaping adult roles and responsibility, of narcissistically centring on 
the self. And it also led to the romanticization of the past which the 
postcolonial writers reject in large measure. 

Rich Like Us opens in the mid-seventies, at the time of the onset of 
the Emergency when it has ceased to matter who the ruler is and who 
the ruled. It is merely a question as to who is it who exercises power, 
not even how he does it. The opening chapter is about the closing of 
options, of narrowing of choices, and the closing-in of the present. 
The past is dead or dying like Ram, the patriarch, who lies paralysed 
because of the stroke he had suffered as a result of his son Dev's 
efforts to defraud him. The past is on the way out—but the survivors 
are not those who fight but those who go under, like Dev who is 
willing to do so in his business and political dealings. 

But everyone is not like Dev. There is Sonali who finds herself 
demoted and dislocated because of her decision not to sign a 
contract which she feels is not sound. She is pushed into illness and 
through illness into awilled state of amnesia, an excuse forwithdrawal. 
She is unable to discard the value-structure she has inherited, but the 
harsh reality around her pushed her into questionings about the 
past. Sonali's own father Keshav Ranade had not been able to 
withstand the domineering aggressiveness of the world around him 
and had retreated into a little private world of memories, opting out 
of the mainstream. The Emergenc had clearly divided men into two 
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kinds—those who were helpless and those who were ruthless. If a 
parallel motif of feminism was not there in the novel, one would be 
inclined to think that the journey from “Mahatma to Madam” is an 
unnatural one not only in terms of ideology and modalides of power, 
but also in terms of gender, as if a matriarchal takeover of a 
traditionally patriarchal role had upset the balance. But this obvioulsy 
is not the case. The explanations perhaps lie elsewhere—in the 
political and historical structures. History can be falsified in ways 
more subtle than forgery. The British with their professed liberalism 
falsified the historical impulse as much as the Indians with their myth 
of the golden past History may also be directed by the private 
obsession of individuals and their inner compulsions. 

Sonali finds herself in line with other victims—Rose who had 
accepted her husband’s first marriage, and Mona his second; she is 
like her great grandmother who had submitted to death unable to 
withstand social and economic pressures. Going through her father’s 
papers she finds a manuscript written by her grandfather in 1915 
recording the memories of his childhood, writing about Swami 
Vivekanand, and the reforms related to Hinduism and going back to 
the eighteen twenties and the newspaper cuttings related to the 

period. And this social history is related to personal history_the 

death of his mother who had committed sali or been pushed into it 
when he was only fifteen (117-135). 

Sonali realises that history is made up of conflicts and 
confrontations, not of single-coloured myths. She realises how naive 
“the cast-iron idealism” of her childhood had been. She feels “I 
should have been differently taught, told how casual we are about 
cruelty, depravity. I had grown to adulthood nourished on 
monumental lies” (30). 

The question which is asked over and over again is “what has gone 
wrong?” Several answers are posited: men are cowards, economic 
divisions have won, the upper classes have betrayed the country, the 
civil services have succumbed to political pressures, Western concepts 
have overlaid our value system. The problems of the present are 
blamed on colonialism but this is not necessarily the case. There is 
plenty that is wrong with the past. The rot has not set in now, it has 
been there all along with nobody paying attention to it 

These fictional engagements with history are, in their very 
approach, different from the fictional engagements of the past. 
Anand Math, a novel which has made deep inroads into the Indian 
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consciousness, does not project a cultural homogeneity but a split; it 
does not project family and social life but instead a polarised view of 
reality—an eithcr/or situation. Masculinity is identified with 
asceticism, a single-minded all-absorbing nationalism. 

The opening of the novel is marked by drought and famine, by the 
barrenness of nature and the helplessness of man. People flee in 
search of food—but their journeys are through abandoned villages 
and dark jungles. The space they occupy is on the margins of 
civilization and later the scene shifts to enclosures like the ‘math’, 
the monasiry/abbey which is a totally masculine world but which is 
at the same time a ‘private’ space, not a public one. Women exist in 
supportive roles—Kalyani who conveniently lapses into an absent- 
death, Shan ti who projects herself into male disguises and roles, and 
the Mother Country which sustains them and requires liberation. 
Wifehood is backgrounded, while the maternal aspects are 
highlighted. The memebers of this brotherhood are ‘santans’ and in 
this role they are located in childhood. 

The men slip from the high ideal set for them and are required to 
perform penance for these failures. Their journey to perfection is 
incomplete and is in some way connected with their failure to attain 
freedom. The story has an element of romanticization which seeks 
to highlight the virtues of abstinence and self-control, the need to 
make oneself equal to the aspired ideals. 

Anand Malhhas ideological implications and projects away of life, 
which if adopted, could counteract foreign rule. It seeks to adapt 
Hinduism to a militant brotherhood and in doing so seeks help from 
the romance of religion and supra-knowledge. It is part of the 
process of Indianization of Western ideals of rationality and order 
and an attempt to induct them into Indian culture. If one were to 
concede that a historical novel is a way of looking at national and 
cultural histories, then one needs to accept that Anand Math to that 
extent is a product of the colonial situation. Both Ronald Inden 
{Imagining India) andjohn McGuire {The Making of a Colonial Mind) 
have traced the developmentof Hindu nationalism to colonial roots. 
Arabinda Poddar in The Renaissance in Bengal works out a similar 
argument. Poddar referring Bipin Chandra Pal’s view of this phase 
in Indian history quotes, “In the name of India we loved Europe, and 
therefore we fed our fancy not upon India but European culture ... 
Our patriotism was not composed of our love for our own history, our 
literature, our own arts and industries” (Poddar 31). 
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The enclosures of space, the surrounding darkness, the self- 
absorbig narcissism signify the “female” jungle of the European 
imagination, the positions of the effeminate and the emasculated. 
There is an inbuilt contradiction in this projection of history where 
fullness of life is not possible. The conflict between passion and 
asceticism needs to be interpreted in a larger context. Passion is 
represented by the seductive power of women, and is representative 
of enslavement. To resistitis to be strong, to be masculine, and to be 
fearless, to be free. The struggle fails because of this flaw, this 
imperfection. It thus becomes a struggle for masulinity, for strength, 
for self-containment, which marginalises the women. 

Partha Chatteijee in The Nation and Its Fragments has drawn 
attention to the conservative element in the nationalist agenda (116) 
and the idea of the singularity of the Indian tradition (113). Both 
these ideas are present in Anand Math and these constitute the points 
of departure for postcolonial writing. The need to re-view and 
reformulate history can never perhaps be neutral or without purpose. 
History whether projected through fiction or myth asks some 
questions and formulates some propositions. While Bankim Chandra 
and his contemporaries were motivated by the need to resist 
colonialisation and to work towards “an independent historiography” 
and “independent nationhood”( 109) and for the fulfilment of these 
purposes framed a strategy based on exclusion, the postcolonial 
writers do not do so. The fictional representation of the nineteenth 
century Hindu nationalist movement excluded Muslims, excluded 
women and projected male strongholds, while the women writers 
discussed above do not do so. 

The historical consciousness as reflected in the work of Haider, 
Sobti and Sahgal cannot be treated as a monolithic structure. There 
are differences in their approaches, attitudes and treatment. But the 
process of self-questioning is present—what has gone wrong? Why 
the partition? Why the Emergency? Why this division? They do not 
see the past as a Hindu past. Both Sobti and Haider see it across 
religious categories, while Sahgal is more preoccupied with the 
values which constitute character. Exploitation is not merely limited 
to political power, it invades other sphers of life—the landlords who 
drive the peasants too hard, the men who control and exploit 
women. The helpless who arc victimised are not limited to any one 
class. History viewed as structured by wars and conquests and actions 
of men, is suddenly seen in the interaction ofwomen and the cultural 
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traditions of society. Men and women interact, the spaces are social 
spaces, homes, chaupals , streets, offices, workplaces. There is no 
rejection of emotion or emotional ties. These women writers reverse 
the argument of nineteenth century historiography by rejecting 
nostalgia in their concern with the past. The aim is not revival or 
resurrection but analysis and experience. Even myth is freed from 
any stereotypical interpretation. The conflictual layers of the narrative 
are interlinked with the historical structures. 

In Aag Ka Danya , Kamaludin cannot make up his mind whether 
to stay in India or not. His roots are in India, but his survival is in 
Pakistan. Finally when he leaves for Pakistan,he is a divided being. 
Champa stayps on in India, fully aware of the price she will have to 
pay in terms of marginalization. There is Sujata who is on the 
periphery of every society and in every age and Gautam who till the 
very end is incomplete and unfulfilled. Zindagi Nama deals with a 
social community which includes different shades of human 
relationships. Held together by common sorrows and joys, and a 
common past, they are divided by economic interests. Zindagi Nama 
is a story not only of continuities but also of discontinuities. In almost 
every way, the narrative moves away from fictional conventions. It 
does not have a central protagonist except for the community life 
(Batra 100-7); it uses language differently and criticshave commented 
on how Hindi and Panjabi jostle with each other in the dialect used. 
There is no pattern of causation in the structure (Jain 108-9). The 
story has the two Shah brothers, and their two wives. The younger 
brother has religious and ascetic tendencies and is inclined to 
withdraw from the activities of life. It is here that the dichotomy 
between asceticism and desire is projected, and here that the polarities 
are specified. Sobti’s reading of history does not deal with rebellions: 
it does not project any radical solutions, but it does create a world 
where caste and religion are peripheral and where the divisions of 
the male and the female territories are blurred even while the 
conventional roles are supported. 

Sonali, her father, her great-grandmother and Rose, in Rich Like 
Us, are like crippled beggars, situated as victims. They are the 
permanently dislocated. But they refuse to treat themselves as 
victims, instead they fight back, and turn to an analysis of this 
victimisation. Even when they turn inwards, asking questions about 
the reasons for their own behaviour, or for the reasons why they are 
treated thus, they refuse to treat the outside as a sounding board. 
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There is a refusal to turn oneself into the convenient ‘Other*. “The 
ordinary Indian”, as Ashis Nandy has pointed out in The Intimate 
Enemy , “has no reason to see himself as counterplayer or an antithesis 
of the Western man”(73). Sahgal rejects the use of myth and of 
archetypal structures, instead she explores the different aspects of 
the political structure, which like an octopus has spread its tentacles 
everywhere whether they be family relationships, business concerns 
or idealism and friendships. SahgaTs protagonist, like Sobti’s, is life, 
is India. 

In these works, it is the cultural processes more than the political 
ones which go into the making of history. This culture is more 
inclusive than the one projected in Anand Math, both in terms of 
gender and religion. It is more represntative of reality as it attempts 
to reject traditional history and its male-centred causation. It is in this 
sense that it is a feminization of history; in its inclusion of the 
marginalised voices, in its freedom from the controlled vision of 
hegemony, in its rejection of masculine categories. Politics (and 
history) are no longer limited to an exchange of rulers, but they 
include the victims and the exploited. This is the post-colonial 
imagination stepping outside the compulsion of colonialism and 
constructing a new reality out of their understanding of the past. 

NOTES 

1. She goes on to add how the directness of history is seen as “supposedly 
characteristic of men and literature as embodying Lhe coyness of a women" 
(15). 

2. Ordinarily what is feminie is in the nature of an extension or an appendage, 
of something peripheral and ordinary. In mid-nineteenth century England, 
women who were excluded from classical learning and scientific training were 
limited to learning history and English literature. English literature occupied 
agreater centrality in women’s education (see Chris Baldick, The Social Mission 
of Enghsh Criticism: 1848-1932 , Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983, pp. 67-68). It 
was in India (and the restof the Empire) thatEnglish, in the true Machiavellian 
fashion, acquired a masculine role of power and authority. Similarly when 
American literature was first introduced in literature departments in American 
universities in the early years of this century, there was a hue and cry about the 
the feminization of these departments, because things closer home were being 
included. Both these examples go to prove that which is feminized is the more 
familiar and outside active power roles. 

3. G.P. Deshpande “‘The Kingdoms of Darknesse’ or the Problem of Culture”, 
Economic and Political Weekly, July 16,1994.1864-1867. Deshpande points out 
that itwas in the nineteenth century that the word ‘dharma’ started to acquire 
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“the characteristics of religion as the term is now understood” (1864). 

4. Women have been in three different roles in the Indian traditon—as 
embodiments of Shakti, as seductresses and temptresses, and as Mothers. The 
figure of Mother Goddess combined Shakti and Motherhood, while that of the 
temptressautomaticallystood discredited (seeVinaMazumdar, “Introduction” 
Symbols of Power: Studies in the Political Status of Women in India, Bombay: Allied 
Publishers Pvt Ltd. 1979). The ideal of sexual abstinence and control occupies 
a position of power in the Indian tradition, symbolised as it is by the concept 
of brakamcharya. Woman as seductress threatens this concept of self-control. 

5. This point does not need to be stressed, but Carolyn Merchant’s The Death of 
Nature: Women, Ecology and the Scientific Revolution, London: Woldwood House, 
1982, provides a detailed exploration of the thought patterns which 
subordinated women. 

6. Ban kirn Chander Chatterjee, Anand Math (1882) Trans, into Hindi. Delhi: 
Hind Pocket Books, 1992. There have been several translations into English. 
Some of these have been The Abbey o/MwNaresh Chandra Sengupta, Calcutta: 
Padmini Mohan Neogi, 1907; Anand Math trans. Sree Aurobindo and Sree 
Barindra Kumar Ghosh, Calcutta: Basumati Sahitya Mandir. n.d.; Anand Math 
trans. Surendra Mohan Choudhuri, Calcutta: Brindaban Dhar and Sons, 1947; 
Dawn Over India, trans. and adopted by Basanta Kumar Roy, New York: Devin 
Adair, 1941. (See L.S. Ramiah “Books and National Movement in India”, 
University News , Feb. 7, 1994, 121-124; and Tapan Raychaudhuri, Europe 

) Reconsidered, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1988, 119-132) for a detailed 
consideration of the background to the changed ending of Anand Math and 
the introduction of the element of praise in favour of the British, as well as for 
die feeling of insecurity and fear which affected the intelligentsia. Muzaflar 
Ahmad in his book Myselfand Communist Parly of India, Calcutta: National Book 
Agency, 1970, writes with reference to the terrorist activities and his own 
reluctance to join the movement because “The terrorist revolutionaries drew 
their inspiration ffomBanim Chandra Chattopadhya’s Anand Math . This book 
was filled with communal ill-will from beginning to end” (quoted by Nasir 
Tyabji, “Dravidian Notions of History”, Seminar, 364, Dec. 1989, 20). 
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Na Aane Wala Post-colonialism? 


JAIDEV 


In its true, emancipatory form, post-colonialism signifies, ought to 
signify, a rejection of the premises and practices of colonialsim. It 
ought to be truly oppositional and therefore truly superior to its 
adversary. For nations and their peoples, it has to be a long, difficult 
moral project. 

Quite like the ‘post’ in some postmodernism, the post in post- 
colonialsim rightly intrigues many due to the fact that the so-called 
post-colonial eraiias denoted continuity with the colonial era rather 
t han a brea k. Changes have largely been a matter of superficial 
details such as the location of the colonizers and the colour of their 
skin, and ofwrappers and ‘techniques*; the structure and ideological 
apparatuses have not altered very much. Nor have there materialized 
a decolonized mind, new habits of the heart, or a decolonized 
language. 

The first few years of our independence were a sort of dream 
patch during which, despite the most painful memories of the 
partition and the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, both the project 
of nation-building and a passion in a great majority of our people to 
evolve into a model decolonized society were only too real a goal. Not 
everyone subscribed to these as the first priority, it is true; still the 
project and the passion touched and inspired the vast majority. My 
use of the p hrase ‘a dream patch’ is cruel and reflects a contemporary, 
post-facto assessment ; in that period itself, dreams appeared realizable, 
as .visible goa ls. 

In this paper, my point of reference is some of post-independence 
fiction in Hindi. In this fiction, that short dream patch of about a 
decade yielded a number of significant novels. These were received 
as well as written as an offering to the great national project of 
universal emancipation based on moral and viable self-definition for 
the nation. By the early years of the 1960s, the great Indian novels 
stop being written in Hindi; instead we have many great novels 
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a trap for the individual, a malaise for the nadon. The blueprint is 
post-colonial and involves hard moral positions. 

The same novelist’s Na Aane Wala Kal (1968) is without this 
redemptive post-colonial vision. Set in an exclusive public school in 
Shimla, the novel is a neat political allegory of our post-independence 
experience. The school establishment comprises of people who, 
even when they are not wholly alien, are alien in their attitudes 
towards other Indians, especially the poor Indians. The Indian 
teachers and middle-rank employees adore the Anglo-Indian and 
English flirts but despise their own virtuous wives. Contradictory 
interests operate amongst the ruling and the co-opted middling 
groups, but they co-exist as a single group in their exploitative 
relationship towards the poor and the powerless. The hero, a Hindi 
teacher, rebels against the caucus. But his rebellion has no social 
reference; i t is wholly private. He sees himself as a victim but this does 
notstop him from diminishing and exploiting those at the periphery. 
He has no desire to communicate with them in decent, human 
terms. On their part, the latter too have shed their illusions about this 
rebel hero. Even though he has disengaged himself from the 
establishment, he, being educated, privileged and exploitative, is 
one of ‘them bastards’. The novelist’s sympathies are still with the 
powerless, but the novel finds it impossible to reinforce our faith in 
the possibility of a just self-definition for the nation as a whole. The 
dream based on the perception of independence as a major 
opportunity for restructuring the nation is over. 1 

Is it surprising therefore that another major novel published in 
the same year has a seasoned character snubbing a teacher when the 
the latter utters the word naitikta , morality, telling him that he can be 
challaned? (Shukla, 121) Rag Durb an is a catchy, clever^ often 
indiscriminate satire but merits attention as a reality instructor. The 
dominant discourse in the rural Shivapalganj is a crude mix of the 
feudal and the colonial discourse. Its dominance is unchallenged, 
and as a result, instead of simplicity, honesty or innocence we find 
here only fraud, crookedness and corruption. Democracy, princi ples , 
education, judi ciary , the police, land reforms, develo pment 
schemes—all are reduced to a badjoke. Already in 1968 the narrator 
feels the need to remindthe reader that Gandhi was bom in Ind ia 
itself!. 

Considering that any relevant self-definition for the nation has to 
take into account its poor people, it is worthwhile to reflect a little on 


their depiction in a p articular category of post-1960s Hindi fiction. 

This depiction is also related to the question of how this fiction writes 
them. I cannot go into details here and will just note three broad 
tendencies in its writing of them. The firs t is to simply invisibilize 
them as if they did not exi st. Of course, it is justified in formal terms: i 
arTexcludes whatever is irrelevant to the design. A discontented 
middle-class fellow, unable to resist his deep spiritual longings, 
disappears from his home in Delhi and settles atop a Himalayan hill 
to contemplate salvation and other ‘absolutist’ matters. The hill is 
close to a shabby town but the story feels no need to depict any poor 
persons even as its backdorp (Varma, 1983). In another story, a 
famine in Rajasthan is utilized as the objective correlative for the 
aged writer-protagonist’s sexual and emotional dryness (Varma, 
1988). 

The second way of writing the poor is to project them as saints, as 
a most enviable species of nirasaktas close to moksha. ¥or example in 
one ofVarma’s Delhi novels, Ek Chithda Sukh, the three beggars in an 
eatery in Connaught Place haunt the heroine as emblems of salvation 
'noless impressive than Tolstoy or Mother Teresa (Varma, 1979, 25 

J), 

Finally, there is a tendency to treat them as a national curse, as 
filth, as filthy dog-children of the bitch Mother India. Krishna Baldev 
Vaid began with characters in city settings where conflict between 
the two Indias was sufficiently present in all its terror and 
contradictions. Since the 1970s, beginning with Bimal (1982), the 
middle- class hero has nothing except cynicism and contempt for the 
l ittle India which, in Kala Colla ge , he characteristically typifies as a 
di rty grotesque called DohrTM ai (Vaid, 1989). The poor, like Dohri 
Mai, are less human and more canine. In contrast, the upper-class ^ 
Ind ians, like the_ utterl y promiscuous Nasreen in the novel of the 
same name and U.S.-based hero in several of the stories, are granted 
glamour and dignity (Vaid, n.d.; 1986, 133-9). It is not possible to 
eradicate the little India but the wish is there. 

Clearly, with such attitudes, itisnotpossible to think of the nation, 
nation-building or a genuine post-colonialism. Ajneya, who in the 
post-independence period discovered new agendas for his fiction, 
had equated depiction of poverty as a sign of sadism in the writer 
(Ajneya, 397). In some of our more elegant, more plenary fiction, 
concern for the poor is called a perversion peculiar to the Left. 

In contrast to novels manifesting such tendencies, there are 
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others which bring a greater sympathy and understanding to the 
poor. Often such novels are also devoted chiefly to their crises. At 
their best, these novels also raise national and post-colonial issues 
and thus serve as metaphors for the poor India. Bhisham Sahni’s 
Basanti (1980),Jagdish Chandra’s Dharti Dhan Na Apna (1972) and 
Narakkund Mein Baas (1994), and Abdul Bismillah’s Jhini Jhini Bini 
Chadariya (1986) come readily to mind. What is common to these 
novels, as also many other regional and protest novels, is the 
completeness of the split between the classes. Sahni’s Basanti is 
victimized both by the centre and by those who, like her, exist on the 
periphery. She thus differs from the protagonists of Nagaijuna’s 
novels: they were assisted and encouraged by some who belonged to 
a higher class or caste. In the 1980s, Basanti finds no support or 
sympathy from above. She is resilient but is forsaken by all. Bismillah’s 
novel ends less gloomily. Some of the new generation of Muslim 
weaving community are more secular, more emancipated, more 
class-conscious. Still, the class boundaries have become impregnable 
walls. A ll is not lost, but what happens to the nation? 2 

I do not quite know how to interpret this phenomenon. It is clear 
that what made the dream patch during the 1950s and early 1960s 
dream-like, namely the possibility of the nation as a multi-class, 
multi-community, austerity-based, cooperation-based project 
involving idealism, justice and good faith, had given way to wolfish, 
cynical nightmare feared so much by thejiovelist, even when he-had 
portrayed it Ifwe see class definition replacing national self-definition 
as well as the national dream, the responsibility belongs to those who 
ought to have been superior, to those Dhritrashtras who were 
supposed to but also claimed to see better. It is after all unreasonable 
to expect a repeatedly displaced and exploited girl like Basanti to 
convert her commonsense into formulations valid for the whole 
nation. 

However, it is also possible to interpret the phenomenon 
differently. These texts might be suggesting that the old dream was 
only a dream, that nations are not built on dreams. They might be 
suggesting that class is destiny, that all virtue is class virtue, that 
nation is imagined while class is real. Above all, tKeyTmighTbe 
suggesting that cooperation is a luxury which those who do not 
experience the terror of the order can easily get to relish. In other 
words, if justice can be available along class lines, the nation will 
1 automatically getdecolonized. Indeed, nation-ness can wait until the 
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conditions for the possibility of a genuine post-colonial society are 
made available. In moral terms which I do not want to throw 
carelessly overboard, such suggestions constitute a convincing 
charg^heetagainst the,middle asweUas the upper class for betra ng 
the national vision which these classes the-mselves had so-very 
ardently projected both before and after the independenceibr the 
consumption of the poor. 

One need not be too sad about the class and other projects 
replacing the national projects. For by itself and by virtue of being an 
emancipatory example, the ‘progressive cause’ both in fiction and in 
society as a whole has given voice to experiences that were in danger 
of being represented or displaced due to the priority accorded to the 
national project. 3 One regrets such a quick collapse of the national 
dream, but one can derive some comfort, among other, crucial 
things, from the literary fact, for example, that several outstanding, 
emancipatory, feminist texts like Sobti’s Milro Maijani and Dilo 
Danish have been written and acclaimed. Emancipatory micro¬ 
narratives, even when they are not directly concerned with the 
nation as a whole, can be very valuable, for the reader often makes 
Jf macro-level extensions, reads the nation where the text has 

only a family ruined because some members have turned 
irresponsible, parasitic or extravagant. 

Having acknowledged the emancipatory potential in class fiction 
I would like to return to the implications of the splits, of the shrinking 
of class sympathies, in our society, particularly the implications as 
ey manifest themselves in the elitist, elegantly modernist-aesthetic 
fiction I have touched on above. This fiction both in its contemptuous 
equation of the poor with p igs or dogs and in its spiritualist stereotyping 
of the poor as saints suggests an on the whole cosy and secure, co¬ 
opted, consumerist, westernized class for whom India would be a 
be autiful place if somehow the poor could be exorcise d. I call this 
class co-opted because the way we are ‘developing’ nowadays, it is 
precisely this kind of a definition of our poor that has the approval 
of our rulers both within the country and without. This not only 
renders the emancipatory agenda all the more difficult to activate, it 
also bodes ill for the nation. You must have noticed that I am back to 
the nation and its self-definition. Why cant’11 leave the nation alone? 

My reason for this compulsive return may not sound convincing, 
but is understood better in the light of our national experiences. We 
adopt agendas invented abroad, agendas including development 
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and economic reforms, in the hope that we shall thus become 
developed and reformed. More often the magic soludons become 
problems of a far greater magnitude. Still unsure of our nation-ness, 
still unclear about what kind of a nation we can legitimately andjustly 
become, still needing certificates from someone in the West to the 
effect that we are likely to become a power or a giant, we are very 
capable of going global and perhaps very likely to discover that we are 
neither global nor national, neither decently poor nor even a poor 
relation to the First World, neither here nor there, just a market 
perhaps. 

In the light of such anxieties, it is perhaps possible to understand 
why I have been somewhat nostalgic about the great national Hindi 
novels written during the first few years of our independence. Jhe 
moral vision that obtains in them is valid even now. If post-colonialism 
is to become a meaningful reality in this nation, it cannot be 
predicated upon too much of individualism or consumerism, nor on 
too much of forex-oriented development, nor indeed on the perverse 
fantasy o f matching the First World in its riches or rubbish. Faith in 
honest andclignified poverty, simplicity, commu ni ty ,and common 
culture have to constitute its foundational features. I am against 
sounding moralistic, but this is, to my mind, the only legitimate and 
viable post-colonial road available to us whether our concern is with 
the nation or with class or other units. Sometimes I fear that it is not 
our poverty or backwardness (to humanize these we do not need 
foreign exchange) so much as our distorted modernity, our borrowing 
of the bogus American dream, and our reckless desire for quick 
prosperity that have become obstacles to our emancipation. Be that 
as it may, I consider the nation a necessary concept, although of 
course it has to be redefined, renegotiated, and retrieved especially 
from its deadly eulogists. It is retrievable via the relatively micro, 
particularized projects of class, ethnicity, region and sex rather than 
via the elitist ones of integrating with the globe. It should be more 
rewarding for the nation to build human linkages with the poor in 
India, Pakistan and Bangla Desh than with the rich post-colonial 
societies in the First World whose post-colonial agenda can have little 
in common with ours. 

I should like to conclude with a less controversial suggestion, but 
again it may not pass muster. As teachers and students of literature, 
we cannot claim too much power. We cannot order a truly post¬ 
colonial literature, let alone a post-colonial society. Still, we can 
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legitimately call for a post-colonial approach to reading and teaching 
literature. 4 This approach has Lo be congruent with our larger post¬ 
colonial nation-ness. We can perhaps avoid falling for merely elegant, 
slick texts, no matter how richly ambiguous, ironical orimagistic they 
may be. We can also keep in mind the possibility that although the 
individuals features of a literary or a theoretical ‘product* might 

sometimes satisfy the most rigorous specification s of post-colon ialism, 

it may still be spoof, mere plastic. We are prone to being seduced by 
difficult, over- complexified literary texts or theoretical paradigms 
because ouFability to master them enhances our self-esteem. In the 
process, we tend to ignore simple texts or simple literary norms even 
when they are emancipatory, simply because they yield few research 
papers. In short, we should not despise simplicity out of some sense 
ofduty towards ‘modern* orposLmodern difficulty and sophistication. 

NOTES 

1. A grand culmination of the privatized, naracissistic rebellion is depicted most 
lovingly in a recent novel—Surendra Vcrma’s Mujhe Chand Chahiye (‘I Desire 
the Moon’) wherejhe .talented heroine liberates herself from all chains but 
keeps her unlimited liberation wholly privatized. I have discussed this novel as " 
a class allegory in a paper originallv presented at a seminar on 1 'Forms of Social 
Consciousness in Modern India’[organized by the History Dept, of Panjab 
University in January 1995. The paper is under publication. 

2. One path taken by some Hindi novelists is to subsume the consciousness of the 
nation within their micro-level concerns, so that the otherwise non-political, 
non-macro, usually domestic, text turns into an allegory of the nation. One of 
the finest examples of this is Krishna Sobti’s Difa Danish (1993), which is 
apparently a period piece centred around a married Hindu lawyer in love with 
a ‘peripheral’ Muslim girl. In a study I have tried :o read the novel as a national 
allegory suggesting the ‘loving’ but calculated ‘appropriation’ of Muslim 
culture by an apparently ‘generous’ bin actuary self-righteous Hindu 

nationalism which even while impoverishing the forn.er, expects to be thanked. 

3. On how the nationalist agenda upstaged the von.an question, see excellent 
studies by Meera Kosambi and Vijaya Ramaswami. 

4. On this, see the ‘panchadhatu’ syllabus proposed by Harish Trivedi. 
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Reply-paid Post-colonialism: 

The Language of Indian English Fiction 

G.J.V. PRASAD 


These are days of anxiety, in the academy and outside, and have been 
so for a decade, for anyone who believes that one is an Indian first 
and other things later (though as well), that others would also share 
this urge to belong to larger cultural-political unity while retaining 
tiieir differences, that in fact differences gained strength and 
importance from this larger unity. Identities were definable in terms 
of nationality, region/mother tongue, religion, caste or sect, and 
gender, and further refined in terms of the exact place of familial 
origin, sub-caste or sub-sect, etc. Whether one liked it or not this was 
the mesh which gave meaning to every action or “utterance” since 
one had to contend with these realities all the time. 

Then the contention changed. In theory and sometimes in 
practice India became “India”—the nation became a negotiable, 
destructible, almost valueless, disabling rather than enabling 
construct Its importance was only to the English-speaking urban 
intelligentsia whose India was never the Bharat that no longer 
existed, an intelligentsia who had lost their “sub-national” local 
moorings and who needed “India” for their continued position of 
power. It is another matter that it is the same intelligentsia which is 
theorising thus! 

The challenges to the nation have come from all over the country 
though the perce ntage of population involved physically may not be 
very high. I was moved to write on this, and being a lazy writer I have 
to be moved, a decade or so ago and quoted this poem myself in my 
novel! I would like to quote the poem again: 

In Delhi 
Without a Visa 
In Madras 
An Aryan Spy 
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Kashmir’s no vacation 
They want to be a nation 
And Punjab wants to die 

In Bombay 
I’m an invader 
In Assam 

An exploiting trader 

They’ld throw me from the hills 
Kick me from the plains 
I promise never to mention India again 

(A Clean Breast , 4-5) 

How peculiarly post-colonial is this dilemma? Can its roots be 
traced only upto the British-Indian colonial interaction? Obviously 
and definitely not. The specificities of one’s existential problems 
located in a larger philosophical, social, political, cultural matrix are 
part of a continuum, a reality which has been present down the ages. 
And violent interaction, subjugation, colonisation, has been part of 
this history in what we call India, whichever part of it we belong to. 
But post-colonialism only refers to the British-Indian experience 
here in this country. 

Again, when we talk of Indian writings and post-colonialism we 
only talk of English writings by Indians. This is the specifically, 
peculiarly post-colonial literature in India. It is almost as if writers in 
other languages in India escaped this historical experience. It is also 
as if Indian English writers do not have access to other Indian 
traditions, as if they exist in a vacuum, or a space created solely by 
British colonialism untouched by earlier or even contemporary 
lateral contiuums and concerns. This easy post-colonial reading 
discounts the fact that Indian English writers live, as do other Indian 
writers, in the same continuum of pulls and pressures, of constant 
conflicts and temporary resolutions that have determined Indian life 
for ages. In other words, it is only the fact that these writers write in 
English that makes them vulnerable to appropriation by the post¬ 
colonial centre. That they may actually not even be interested in 
delineating a specifically post-colonial scenario, that they may be 
doing a number of other things, becomes irrelevant in this new 
theoretical (but once again) marginalisation? 

I propose to look into this peculiar vulnerability of the Indian 
English writer from a writer’s point of view. I shall examine the 
present as well as the past—how perhaps an awareness of this 
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vulnerability gave rise to certain wri ting strategies in earlier novelists, 
strategies which are perhaps still proving (or could prove) useful to 
Indian English writers now. For what is the point of interrogating 
post-colonialism if we don’t talk about our selves, our desires as 
readers and writers, our fears, and our strategies of resistance and 
subversion. 

Let me begin by quoting from an interview. This is a recent 
interview of a very important person on a very important topic— 
Sandeep Bhatnagar of E-Times questions Channel Vs (that’s the 
Asian equivalent of MTV) production chief Ed Sharpies (I don’t 
really know how to pronounce the name of the person I find 
important enough to quote but this is not an example of a West-East 
post-colonial encounter; we still struggle to pronounce each others’ 
names in India—just listen to Doordarshan non-South Indian news¬ 
readers pronounce South Indian names—some of them still struggle 
with the name of our PM, Mr. Narasimha Rao) and asks him to 
evaluate Indian rock bands (E Times , 8-9). 

This is of vital importance to Indian rock bands who wish to earn 
international fame and more importantly money. Ed Sharpies is 
quite sharp in his comments and has quite a bit to say about the 
amateurishness of Indian groups in live performances. Bhatfiagar is 
notbothered—these are performances in India, for Indian audiences. 
They don t matter. The main issue is: will Channel V play more 
In< ’’an rock videos? Sharpies again says that Indian rock bands and 
tlh.ir video directors lack imagination: “Frankly you have some 
excellent locations and backdrops for videos available around you in 
India. All you need is a bit of imagination and ingenuity.” (E Times , 

Sandeep Bhatnagar does not give up—he is made of sterner stuff. 
Alright, we don’t exploit the Indian backdrop, our exotic locales, 
well enough, but what about the content, the quality of Indian rock 
music? Ed Sharpies, Channel V*s production chief, then makes his 
all important pronouncement: “....you have to be original. You need 
to come out with something original. I refer to the possible use of 
Indian instruments—not merely added on for effect, but as an 
integral part of the music. That... is what the West is looking for from 
Indian rock music.” (E Times , 9) 

I don t know if this is going to become as famous an advice as 
another given nearly a century ago by an Englishman who thought 
an Indian should give some “revelations of the heart of India, some 
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sincere penetrating analysis of native passion, of the principle of 
antique religion and of such mysterious intimations as stirred the 
soul of the East long before the West had begun to dream it had a 
soul.” He advised the Indian “to set her poems firmly among the 
mountains, the gardens, the temples, to introduce to us the vivid 
population of her own voluptuous and unfamiliar province, in other 
words to be a genuine Indian poet of the Deccan....” (emphasis 
added). I am referring to the well known advice given by Edmund 
Gosse to Sarojini Naidu (Naik, 66), who perhaps unfortunately took 
it, and took it literally. 

In contrast, or should I say in actuality complementing this, is the 
advice given by Drinkwater Bcrthune to Michael Madhusudhan 
Dutt, a century and a half ago, that Dutt “could render a far greater 
service to his country and have a better chance of achieving a lasting 
reputation for himself if he would employ the taste and talents which 
he had cultivated by the study of English in improving the standard 
and adding to the stock of poems in his own language.” (Naik, 25) 
Dutt too took the advice, perhaps fortunately. 

The point being made here is that if you play western music or if 
you write in a western language, English, you have in effect asked for 
it. The native westerns will automatically constitute themselves (as 
Gosse does, remember his “introduce to us”) as both audience and 
arbiters, as commissioners. They are bound to read your style and 
content, to dictate them, in terms of their notions of who you are, 
where you are from, in order to substantiate such notions. 

They would of course sincerely advise you to stop writing in their 
language, to stop playing their music, and to use the instruments you 
have gained from them (they don’t really mind helping you know), 
but to play your own music, to write in your own language and not to 
bother them. And who is to say this direction is wrong? Michael 
Madhusudhan Dutt did, according to many, revitalise Bengali 
Literature, and the instruments gained from the west have become 
almost integral parts of Carnatic music recitals. Not many will believe 
that the violin is no t indigenous, and Mandolin Srinivas has given the 
Mandolin for more than his name. Once they have located themselves 
within their indigenous traditions they are of only marginal interest 
to those who set the metropolitan agenda. But is it actually necessary 
to shift away from non-indigenous fields in order to escape the 
tyranny of the metropolitan gaze? 

Couldn’t Sarojini Naidu have continued to write the way she did 
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before Gosse advised her? Couldn’t she have developed her own way 
naturally? Couldn’t Michael Madhusudhan Dutt have continued to 
write in English? Can’t Indian rock bands continue to play the music 
they want the way they want? The answer to every such question is 
obviously “yes” butwith a “but”. Yes of course you can create what you 
want but if you are doing it for this metropolitan audience, you have 
lost them. If you feel your centre is in the metropolis, not where you 
are, that you want their appreciation and acceptance, you have to 
ensure that you write in a language they consider legible, what they 
consider to be legitimately your business. If their are your consumers, 
your market, your audience, you have to give them what they ask for 
(or you have to convince them that they need whatyou have to offer). 
So if Naidu was actually writing for them as Gosse assumed, she was 
right to accede to his request and play a different instrument. 

So if awriter decides his/her audience is in the English speaking 
West then s/he has to write in relation to the West and accede to be 
read accordingly. In other words s/he will have to deal with the 
colonial encounter and its repercussions especially in the formation 
of her/his identity. The writer will have to play by their current rules 
and be read according to their feelings of guilt or glory. In any case 
you cannot stop others from carrying out their projects, to read 
various works the way they want. But if they are not your primary 
audience you need not be part of their project, you need not be 
complicit in it. 

You may write in English by deliberate choice, or because it is the 
on’y language you are competent in, but it need not alter your 
location or restrict your view of history. The fact that I write in English 
does not make me a product solely of the British colonial encounter, 
my identity cannot be read in terms of post-colonialism only. In fact, 
I do not think of myself in relation to the English at all, the people 
or f/wirlanguagc. The fact that I write in an English that is Indian, the 
fact that I am in Delhi, away from one of my source cultures, is only 
accidentally due to British colonialism. My ancestors may themselves 
have been colonialists and are treated as such even now down South. 
Further, family legend has it that one of my great-great-grandfathers 
came to the South with the marauding Marathas. My father’s family 
lived for generations in Muslim-dominated and Muslim-ruled parts 
of Tamil Nadu and speak a Tamil which still evokes derision in other 
parts of Tamil Nadu. Various branches of the family have spoken 
Telugu as first language. We may be brahmin, but we lost our 
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traditional livelihood generations ago in both branches of the 
family. If I am not part of the Aryan diaspora, I may be part of the 
Tamil diaspora, a diaspora which existed in Vietnam, Combodia, Sri 
Lanka, and the non-Tamil areas of India long before British 
colonialism. And in any case displacement is not caused only by 
colonialism—displacement can be caused by marriage, or famine, or 
education or religious conversion, or doubts, none of which may be 
the results of any kind of colonialism. In fact all writers are displaced 
people of some kind—or they wouldn’t write at all. 

Hence when I wnte in English I do not see myself as belonging to 
either aglobal international class born outof the colonial encounter, 
nor do I see myself as reflecting and constituted by this encounter, 
I simply write for people with whom I share cultural assumptions and 
desires. Hence my writing will not be according to any international 
agenda. I am aware that the language I wnte in makes me a prime 
target for appropriation—it is almost like writing on a reply-paid 
post-card which will go to the addressee whose name is already 
printed on the card. But, to continue with the analogy, if such apost- 
card is the only paper available at hand, we'll write on it, and strike 
out the name of the addressee. I would, we would continue to write 
as if we were writing in Urdu, Punjabi, Hindi, Telugu, Malayalam, or 
Tamil, whichever language wc would have written in otherwise. 

It is in order to resist appropriation, as I have argued elsewhere at 
greater length, that earlier Indian English writers wrote in what 
many still consider awful English. They create an English which 
resists easy reading by the monolingual English reader, Kanthajmra's 
primary audience was never England and hence it did not sell for a 
long time! English may have helped them to right various hegemonies 
and parochialisms, as it still docs, but one of the hegemonies it resists 
is the colonial reading of themselves. 

This resistance to appropriation, this awareness of the danger of 
being read in a simplified coloniser-colonised context, is ever present 
in the Indian English novels written early in the century, in the very 
language they use. This is the motivation in Raja Rao’s introduction 
to Kanthapura where he single-handedly sets the linguistic agenda 
for Indian English fiction. Rao says that the task is to “convey in a 
language not one’s own a spirit that is one’s own.” (Rao, 5) He goes 
on to compare English to Sanskrit and Persian. He is not unaware of 
the relations of power between languages. He is aware of the 
hegemonic nature of the language he has chosen to write in but he 
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has decided to subvert the language—to pollinate it with Indian 
narrative/speech strategies and Indian speech rhythms. And I have 
to add that this English text is one which looks at a specific Kannada 
village with its specific religious and caste politics, with its specific 
structures of feudalism, its specific gender politics, caught in the 
vortex of nationalist Gandhian politics, which then the text critiques. 
All this in an English which marks it as decidedly un-British. This is 
a clever use of the post-colonial space to reassert the writer’s 

commitmenttoacontinuingdialogue which incorporates thecolonial 

experience as well. While he interrogates his own cultures, Rao 
subverts English, the language he writes in. 

This can be seen in the work of other early Indian English 
novelists as well—most so in the second of the trimurti —Mulk Raj 
Anand (R.K. Narayan being the third; Rao has already been 
mentioned). Anand has stated his reasons for writing in English, and 
in a certain kind of English very clearly in his article on “Pigeon 
Indian”. And he took permission to write in English from none other 
than Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, the Mahatma. Notwanting to 
write in Urdu because of the corruption he found in the publishing 
industry, Anand took Gandhi’s advice to write the truth in any 
language. Anand was aware that the truth could be (mis) appropriated. 
So this any language that he wrote in, English, had to broken, 
fractured to suit his intentions. His Punjabi-English is the result of 
this deliberate strategy to safeguard his truth, his examinations of 
class and caste conflicts which were seemingly untouched by the 
colonial context. Thus there is a consistent attempt to remould 
English to appropriate the colonial space. 

Given this history, we should be wary of reading Indian English, 
as being solely determined by colonialism. But no readings arc 
valueless and one cannot deny others the rights to any reading. And 
if an Indian English writer sees his audience in the metropolis and 
is willing to acccp.. their agenda to be read by them, to be approvingly 
appropriated by ihem, may the writer succeed till the cows come 
home! 
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Post-colonial or Postcolonial? 
Re-locating the hyphen 

T. VrjAY KUMAR 


In this paper, I will make an attempt to understand the synecdochic 
function of the hyphen in the term ‘post-colonial’ in re-placing 
colonialism at the centre of our postcolonial experience. For this 
purpose, I will draw upon some sources that survey the habitat of the 
hyphen. But let me begin at the very beginnings of this paper. A few 
days after I came to know about this seminar, sitting at the American 
Studies Research Center (ASRC) library, Hyderabad, I asked the 
computer there to give me a list of books on the subject 
‘postcolonialsim’. After what looked like an unusually long silence 
the computer came up with not the list, but the answer ‘No details 
available’. Unbelieving that a term as frequently cited as this could 
go ‘unsited’ at a place like the ASRC, I tried once again—this time 
with a hyphen splitting the word into two. And before I could say 
Chinua Achebe, came on the screen all the names I expected to see: 
Spivak, Bhabha, Said Jameson and the rest. Unsettled by this chance 
discovery of the role of the hyphen in granting existence to subjects, 
I started paying more attention to its presence/absence. But the 
more attention I paid to it, the less uniformity I found in its usage. 
Many variants seemed to be in currency (not only with regard to the 
hyphen but also in the use of upper and lower cases) and some times 
all these variants appeared in the space of one single paragraph! If 
such inconsistency is surprising, what is more surprising is that there 
is no ‘ theory’ as yet seeking to explain this orthographic anarchy. My 
search for the missing theory yielded some interesting results, and I 
place them before you. 

“I am the hyphen in Indian-American,” AK. Ramanujan is reported 
to have said (cited in Deshpande). Shashi Desphande sees it as an 
understatement. For her, Ramanujan was more than a hyphen, he 
was a bridge: “Hyphens unite but bridges connect”. But do hyphens 
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hyphen but also in the use of upper and lower cases) and some times 
all these variants appeared in the space of one single paragraph! If 
such inconsistency is surprising, what is more surprising is that there 
is no 1 theory’ as yet seeking to explain this orthographic anarchy. My 
search for the missing theory yielded some interesting results, and I 
place them before you. 

“I am the hyphen in Indian-American,” A.K Ramanujan is reported 
to have said (cited in Deshpande). Shashi Desphande sees it as an 
understatement. For her, Ramanujan was more than a hyphen, he 
was a bridge: “Hyphens unite but bridges connect”. But do hyphens 
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unite? Some like the poet Wendell Aycock do not think so. In his 
poem titled “Hyphen-nation” he writes: 

Sitting atop the hyphen provides a marvellous view, but no direction.... 

The Hyphen only supports, It does not connect 
Japanese-American, Mexican-American, Italian- 
American—...the hyphen is incomplete... 
existing between two cultures, it is an eternal bridge 
with barriers and guards at both ends. 

Probably, Bharati Mukhetjee had asimiliarviewof the distancing 
nature of the hyphen when she contrasted, in Jasmine, the 
‘hyphenated’ selfwith the ‘integrated’ self. The mostcogentargument 
that I found against the hyphen and its politics is in the I talian / 
American writer An thonyjulian Tamburri’s book titled appropriately 
enough, To Hyphenate or Not to Hyphenate. “I have decided”, writes 
Tamburri, “to substitute the slash for the hyphen....Such a move is 
one way of abbreviating, from an ideological standpoint, the distance 
created by the hyphen, that is, the dominant culture’s notion of the 
hyphenate writer”. Besides urging us to rethink the ideological 
historicity of punctuation marks, Tamburri’s book also seeks an 
“extensive dialogue with others involved in similar discourse. ‘Post¬ 
colonialism’ may or may not be a “similar” discourse, but it certainly 
is a concurrent one and what follows here is in response to Tamburri’s 
invitation. 

There are several objections to the term ‘post-colonial’ and here 
I will cite two. The problem with the word ‘post-colonial’,” writes 
Adil Jussawala, “is that it always invokes the former coloniser.” He 
also points out that the ‘colonisation’ of Australia and Canada was so 
different from ours that they could scarcely be called British colonies 1 
in the sense we were. Arun Prabha Mukheijee also views the term 
‘post-colonial’ as signalling “the present of the past” and assails its 1 
“homogenizing, assimilationist and hegemonic” tendencies. I wish 
to submit here that it is the hyphen in ‘post-colonial’ that synecdo- 
chically represents both these aspects of the term—namely its selective 
invocation of a past and its hegemonic nature. The hyphen, to 
repeat, is a distancing and anti-integration mark. Its presence in 
‘Post-colonialism’ foregrounds at least three aspects of the term. 

Firstly, by splitting the word into two the hyphen effectively 
prevents/defers the integration of the colonial past into the post¬ 
colonial present. The lack of integration can be seen in ‘post- 
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colonial’ history, culture, and literature.When used to refer to the 
history or culture of a society, the term privileges one phase or strand 
over all others that go into the making of a post-colonial situation. 
When we refer to a literature as ‘postcolonial’ we do not only over¬ 
emphasize its continuing concern with the colonial experience, but 
also hinder its integration into the tapestry of literatures written in 
the ‘local’ languages. I am obviously thinking here of Indian literature 
in English and its relationship with the literatures in other Indian 
languages. Surprisingly, but perhaps expectedly, only Indian literature 
in English is referred to as ‘post-colonial’ literature, as if only those 
who write in English have been subject to the colonial experience. 
The decontextualisation of this literature is complete when it is 
categorised as post-colonial’ because neither the category nor the 
term exists in other Indian literatures/languages. 

Secondly, by separating ‘post’ and reducing it to a dependent 
prefix, the hyphen succeeds in centering ‘colonialism’. The effects 
of such centering are many. One, itfacilitates both the erasure of the 
specificity, multiplicity, and unfamiliarity of postcolonial situations, 
and the totalization of their differences under the unitary and 
familiar sign of colonialism. Two, by marginalising ‘post’ it strips the 
colonial subject of agency and forecloses any promise of change in 
his postcolonial situation. (For instance Empire Writes Back which 
claims to be “concerned with the world as it exists” finds in all post¬ 
colonial literatures “a continuity of preoccupations”). Three, the 
centering of colonialism empowers ‘post-colonial’ critics, at least 
those who see the colonial experience everywhere as the same, to 
draw up universal models for postcolonial societies. In Empire Writes 
Back Ashcraft et. al. present the American example as “paradigmatic 
for post-colonial literatures everywhere”. In Nationalism, Colonialism, 
and Literature Eagleton, Jameson, Said, on the other hand, try to 
project the Irish literary experience as the “prototype for the explosion 
of the new literatures in English around the world”. In this way ‘post- 
colonialism’ becomes a free floating theorywith universal application. 
Four, the centering of colonialism as the common factor among 
postcolonial societies falsifies history and betrays the colonial powers’ 
desperate attempt to remain relevant and mediate the dialogue 
among the postcolonial societies. 

Lastly, besides working against integration and centering 
colonialism, the hyphen also conditions the way in which ‘post¬ 
colonial’ discourse is constituted as a category. Since colonialism is 
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installed at the centre, only those discourses which condnue to 
engage with it from their marginal position are reckoned as ‘post¬ 
colonial’. Here let me cite an anecdote narrated by Gayatri Spivak: 

My friend was looking for speakers to comment on postmodern styles in the 
context of the third world. She did not want her funded institute on the 
avant-garde to be ‘Eurocentric’. I told her that I could only comment on a 
handful of writers in my native language. Her question: but do these writers 
show their awareness of being in a minority, being marginals? No, I said and 
asked a counter question: Isn’t it ‘Eurocentric’ to choose only such writers 
who write in the consciousness of marginality and christen them ‘Third 
World’? Answer: One must begin somewhere. (223) 

Constituting the post-colonial as an antithesis of the colonial 
validates the privileging by the ‘post-colonial’ critics of certain forms 
of writing and certain kinds of reading. Ashcroft, for instance, 
considers “language variance”, “overlap of languages” as “the most 
interesting feature” and the “intersection of languages” as “the 
distinguishing feature” (3-4) of‘post-colonial’ literature. One wants 
to ask whether a text is any less postcolonial if it does not employ 
these linguistic strategies. Arun Mukheijee’s observation provides 
an answer: “When it [postcolonial theory] focuses only on those texts 
that ‘subvert’ or ‘resist’ the colonizer, it overlooks a large number of 
texts that speak about (these) other matters”(6). 

The view that the postcolonial subject can define himself only by 
“emphasizing his difference” and “foregrounding the tension” with 
the imperial centre (Ashcroft 2), assumes that the postcolonial 
subject will continue to establish his identity in terms of the colonial 
power and not in terms of himself. This assumption requires Caliban 
to declare, in true Cartesian terms, “I abuse my master, therefore I 
am”. This assumed obsession with the colonial power is a feature of 
the colonized rather than the postcolonial mind. “Before and during 
the revolt,” Albert Memmi had written long before ‘post-colonialism’ 
became the buzzword, “the colonized always considers the colonizer 
as a model or as an antithesis....In order to witness the colonized’s 
complete cure, we must await the complete disappearance of 
colonization—including the period of revolt... .Finally, he must cease 
defining himself through the categories of colonizers” (140 and 
152). A true postcolonial has no need to see himself either as a 
counterplayer or as an antithesis of the colonizer; he does not 
participate in the game of absolutizing the differences between 
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Agyeya had said that at an elementary level, Indian fiction often takes 
the form of a tale within a tale—a sort of parallel mirror arrangement 
which ceaselessly reflects life. He later singled out the Mahabharat y in 
which each tale (within a tale) repeats itself both on small and large 
canvases without one negating the value of the other, as epitomizing 
an Indian form of fiction. Agyeya, of course, had in mind the fiction 
written in various Indian languages, but I wish to make use of his 
observation to understand the peculiar demotic of three 
representative novels of the “Ghosh Generation”. The first is by 
Ghosh himself. In The Shadow Lines (1988), the narrator’s mnemonic 
fund is enriched by the memories of his three relatives—his 
grandmother, uncle Tridib, and cousin Ila. The memories of each of 
these has a history of its own, but they together form the narrator’s 
consciousness, and from each he learns to see differently. Ila sees 
much but experiences little; Tridib teaches him to see with 
imagination and evokes for him “the worlds to travel in...and eyes to 
see them with”; the grandmother establishes in him the oneness of 
memory. The novel spans three generations of the narrator’s family 
spread over East Bengal, Calcutta, and London. Each of these places 
in linked to a memory and the novel creates a collage of memories— 
both individual and collective—each reflecting and ieflected in the 
other. The novel, thus, ‘ceaselessly reflects life’ by collapsing real and 
imaginary boundaries between past and present, priv. u memory 
and public history, memory and imagination. Historical events 
change the course of individual lives and individual frustrations and 
failures acquire frightening dimenstions at the national level. 
Transcending the divisive barriers between countries, cultures and 
peoples through a rich, integrative imagination, the novel creates a 
world in which there are no cleft, hyphenated existences. 

The Great Indian Navel (1989) also draws upon three sources of 
history—the remembered, the imagined, and the experienced— 
which frame and are framed by one another. On the one hand is the 
fictional retelling of modern Indian history as the Mahabharata, , and 
on the other is the selective recasting of the epic by using contemporary 
historical characters. Woven into this dual interpretation is the third 
strand of reality—namely the entire tradition of English fiction of 
India. In Tharoor’s novel the disenchantment with the present 
forces us to reflect upon the past which in turn is reflected in the 
values of the present. The truth and the dharma of Mahabharata as 
well as the myths of recent Indian history are subjected to a close, if 
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ironic, scrutiny and in this attempt at self-apprehension the colonial 
past figures as just another image in the mirror. The novel invokes 
the past neither as an alibi nor as a refuge but as just another and 
equally unreliable source of inspiration. Ancient wisdom, the 
traditional bulwark, offers no way to deal with the disillusionment 
generated by the darkening present, and the novel in its endeavour 
to ‘ceaselessly reflect reality’ refuses the comfort of easy solutions. 

A similar rejection of easy solutions marks Upamanyu Chateijee’s 
English August (1988). Agastya Sen, the protagonist, discovers two 
possible ways of breaking out of his predicament—the occidental 
model of rationalism in the form of Marcus Aurelias and the oriental 
model of spiritualism in the form of the Gita . He rejects both as being 
inadequate “to answer the overwhelming questions” of his peculiar 
situation. Arun Prabha Mukherjee had remarked that “post-colonial 
theory tends to obliterate the fact that we also have our own internal 
centres and peripheries, out own dominants and marginals”(6). 
English August is one of the novels that recognizes this fact. The 
fictional town of Madna, as I have argued elsewhere, is neither a 
cheap imitation nor a perfect obverse of the metropolitan centres 
like Delhi and Calcutta, nor is it a self-sufficient micro India like 
Malgudi. Whatever may be the metropolitan protagonists’ attitude 
of condescension or contempt towards it, it is a small town which is 
taken on its own terms by its residents like Dr. Multani or Sathe. 

Isee the term ‘post-colonialism’ as decontextualizingand distorting 
our postcolonial experiences, and I see the hyphen as the 
synecodochic index of that distortion. Further, the distortion is most 
evident when the term is used to describe a literature that no longer 
views the colonial experience as “the most important creative and 
psychological impetus” (Ashcroft 24). I have looked at three texts 
where I find this impetus is no longer the driving force, where the 
nuanced, specific and complex present is foregrounded without 
agonizing over the colonial past 
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Interrogating Post-colonial Societies: 
Chinua Achebe, Shashi Tharoor and 
Rukun Advani 

K.C. BELLIAPPA 


Living in India as we do, most of us teaching English either for love 
or money (or both!), transacting our day to day business both in 
English and our mother tongue, we seem to live in a state of 
perpetual movement from one world to another—the Native and 
the Metropolitan. For us in post-colonial societies, this indeed is a 
paradigm of our dilemmas. In this paper, which is exploratory in 
nature, I wish to raise a few questions regarding the problems 
confronting a writer in post-colonial societies. I have chosen three 
writers—one from Nigeria and two from India—who attempt to 
‘interrogate’ their societies in their fiction. Notwithstanding the 
similarities and differences between Nigerian and Indian societies, 
such a comparison should, hopefully, throw light on the role of the 
writer vis-a-vis his society, the mode of such interrogations and finally 
their preoccupations with the existential reality of their societies. 

Chinua Achebe occupies a singular place among writers in Post- 
colonial societies, for he—with remarkable courage—coined the 
phrase, ‘The Novelist as Teacher’. In the essay of the same name, he 
went on to state unequivocally that the cause he had to espouse as a 
writer was “to help [his] society regain belief in itself and put away the 
complexes of the years of denigration and self-abasement” {Hopes 
and Impediments 30). For Achebe, the role of the writer is communal, 
functional and utilitarian—like that of the African carver, dancer 
and sculptor. The writer, for him, is an activist and hence his remark 
that“thewriter’srole ismore in determining than merely in reporting. 
In other words, his role is to act rather than to react” (quoted in 
Ogungbesan 40). While his novels ThingsFallApart (1958) and Arrow 
of God (1964) depict the collapse of traditional societies. No Longer at 
Ease (1960) and A Man of the People (1966) attempt to interrogate 
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colonial societies just before and after independence. 

After 21 years of fictional silence came Achebe’s fifth novel, 
Anthills of the Savannah (1987). In the intervening years, an almost 
obsessive preoccupation of his was finding the right system of 
governance for Nigeria which found expression in his booklet The 
Trouble with Nigeria. It opens thus: "The Trouble with Nigeria is 
simply and squarely a failure of leadership” (TN 1). Achebe then 
remarks, “the Nigerian problem is the unwillingness or inability of its 
leaders to rise to the responsibility, to the challenge of personal 
example which are the hallmarks of true leadership” and suggests 
that"... every single day of continued neglect brings [Nigeria] ever 
closer to the brink of the abyss. To pull her back and turn her around 
is clearly beyond the contrivance of mediocre leadership. It calls for 
greatness.... Nigerians are what they are only because their leaders 
are not what they should be” (TN 10). In his search for the ideal 
leadership, Achebe is convinced that “after two decades of bloodshed 
and military rule what our society craves today is not a style of 
leadership which projects and celebrates the violence of power but 
the sobriety of peace” (TN 34). And he concludes that “if Nigeria is 
to avoid catastrophes of possibly greater dimensions than we have 
been through since Independence we must take a hard and 
unsentimental look at the crucial question of leadership and political 
power” (TN 59). This crucial question of leadership and political 
power constitutes the central issue in his novel, Anthills of the Savannah. 

The novel is set in the imaginary West African state of Kangan and 
deals with the lives of four England-educated individuals, three men 
and a woman. Sam is the Sandhurst-trained military dictator, while 
Ikem Osodie is the editor of the National Gazette. Chris Oriko is the 
Commissioner for Information and his girl-friend Beatrice Okoh is 
senior assistant secretary in the Ministry of Finance. As Beatrice tells 
Chris, “the story of this country, as far as you are concerned, is the 
story of the three of you”(66). Their intimate friendship which 
began in England pushes them into positions of power in Kangan. 
Serious rift crops up in their relationship when Sam decides to 
proclaim himself President for life. Achebe employs a sophisticated 
narrative technique in this novel dispensing with the linear narratives 
of his earlier novels. The narrative is focalised through each of the 
three main characters—Chris, Ikem and and Beatrice—in turn. 
Each of them acts as the proverbial reflector and their naratives are 
interspersed with omniscient narration. As a result, we have the 
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novel exploring various issues from as many as four different 
perspectives. Chris’s narrative clearly reveals that he is already 
disillusioned with the goings-on in Kangan. The dictator wields 
supreme power since he “holds both the yam and the knife” as the 
white bearded Elder of Abazon puts it 

Ikem the second narrator is the ideologue of the novel. Despite 
Achebe’s attempts at distancing himself from Ikem, it is quite 
apparent that he is the authorial spokesman in the novel. As a matter 
of fact, Achebe’s central message about leadership is evident in the 
“strange love-letter”—where Ikem rhapsodies about the woman— 
he reads to Beatrice, and his brilliant address to the Students Union. 
Ikem’s lecture titled ‘The Tortoise and the Leopard’—a political 
meditation on the imperative of struggle’ focusses on every section 
of the society—workers, peasants, civil servants, intellectuals and 
students. He attacks the workers for their obsession with privileges 
and calls their leaders “extraordinary riff-raffs ”. The intellectuals, the 
elite in the universities, are dismissed as “modish radicals” who 
blame it all on “imperialism and international capitalism” which he 
terms as “sheer cant and humbug”. The student are called the 
“cream of parasites. ” In all these, we have an insightful understanding 
of the post-colonial situation, while traditionally we have had a rather 
simplistic tendency to single out the coloniser as the sole source of 
all our troubles. And so Ikem posits that “what is at issue in all this may 
not be systems after all but a basic human failing” (139). It needed 
a writer of rare integrity and honesty like Achebe to acknowledge 
that the human factor is the major cause for our failure to realise a 
proper form of governance—a truth valid in the case of most Third 
World countries. And Ikem zeroes in on the real problem: “It is the 
failure of our rulers to re-establish vital inner links with the poor and 
dispossessed of this country, with the bruised heart that throbs 
painfully at the core of the nation’s being”(141). It is not correct to 
say that this “is not precise enough to be very helpful” (David 
Maugham-Brown 139) since the ending of the novel clearly suggests 
how such vital links are to be re-established. 

Ikem is killed by the Secret Service. Finally there is a military coup 
in Kangan in which Sam is kidnapped and Chris is shot in an absurd 
fashion by a drunken soldier while attempting to escape to Abazon. 
And it is now that we see Achebe exploring further the feminist angle 
in the novel. This is significant because women have had minor roles 
to play in his previous novels, the two notable exceptions being Clara 
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in No Longer at Ease and Eunice in A Man of the People. Beatrice 
emerges the central figure at the end of the novel. She, as her 
Dantean namesake, acts as guide to men and interestingly her 
parents had given her another name rich in suggestion: 
“Nwaryibuife—Afemale is also something”(87). We have had, earlier 
in the novel, Ikem’s celebration of woman addressed to Beatrice. 
And Idemili, the deity of water and fertility, is closely associated with 
Beatrice. In fact the Idemili/Beatrice trope clearly foreshadows her 
assuming the mantle of leadership of her community. Achebe sees 
a new role for the woman in governing the country and implies that 
Beatrice fills the vacuum caused by the disappearance of the old 
dispensation. 

Anthills of the Savannahy/hich opened with the ruling elite consisting 
of only men gives way to Beatrice, a new priestess of the goddess 
Idemili, performing the naming ceremony of Ikem’s child by Elewa, 
a privilege traditionally given only to men. The birth of the child, 
aptly given the name Amechina, ‘May-the-path-never-close’—a boy’s 
name—signifies hope for the future. And Beatrice becomes the 
nucleus around whom all the differentsocial classes come together— 
a taxi-dnver, astudent, ashop assistant, asoldier, aseniorgovemment 
official and a market woman. Her painful question at the end, “what 
must a people do to appease an embittered history?” (220) is partly 
answered by her observation that “this world belongs to the people 
of the world, not to any little caucus, no matter how talented” (232). 
She now adorns the role of the leader and can be regarded as the 
information centre ofnew select group drawn from differentsections 
of society. In his interview with Anna Rutherford soon after the 
publication of the novel, Achebe had said that “the ul tima te 
responsibility for getting us out of this bad patch is with the small 
group of people who, in one way or another, find themselves in 
positions of Ieaderships”(2). And this group, he felt, had “to broaden 
out so as to speak for all. Even though Ikem remarks that “writers 
don’tgive prescriptions. They give headaches!” (161), we witness in 
Anthills a writer who interrogates the problems of his society and 
locates solutions in his fiction, certainly not a fashionable thing to do 
in the context of post-modern fiction. 

The reasons for choosing to examine Shashi Tharoor and Rukun 
Advani in the light of Achebe’s fiction will become evident in the 
course of this paper. Shashi Tharoor’s The Great Indian Novel, in my 
view, is quite a successful attempt by a writer to come to terms with 
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the problems of his society by resorting to the use of myth. In this 
novel, Tharoor recounts the political history of 20th century India 
through a fictional contrivance of events, episodes and characters 
from the Mahahharata. While Ganapati is scribe, Ved Vyas is both the 
narrator and participant in the action. The novel, like the Mahahharata, 
is divided into 18 chapters. The parallels between the characters in 
the Mahahharata and the historical figures in the novel seem, at 
times, rather naive and quite often do not work. As a matter of fact, 
Ved Vyas asks Ganapati to have “a little more of faith, a little more of 
respect, a small suspension of disbelief’ (147). And this is what the 
novelist expects, perhaps rightly, from the reader as well. The 
chronicle of Hastinapura becomes the story of India. 

There are some fine insights into the British rule of India in the 
portraits of Sir Richard and Ronny Heaslop. Gandhi becomes 
Gangaji and his commitment to truth with a capital T, his role in the 
indigo agitation and his mango satyagraha (for salt satyagraha) 
receives detailed treatment in the novel. Ved Vyas’s final word on 
Gandhi that “while he was alive, he was impossible to ignore; once he 
had gone, he was impossible to imitate”(47), is truly valid. The 
difference between the past and the present is succinctly presented 
in the metaphor of fasting. What was once a brilliant political 
weapon is now being shamefully abused. Today we have “the drama 
[of fasting] without the sacrifice” (106). 

The novel is full of fascinating generalisations about India. Here 
are a few examples: ‘The characteristic Indian credo [is] public 
losses are preferable to private profits”(346): ‘We Indians have a 
great talentfor deriving positives from negatives. Non-violence, non¬ 
cooperation, non-alignment, all mean more, much more, than the 
concepts they negate” (48) and “India has been born and reborn 
scores of times, and it will be reborn again. India is for ever; and India 
is forever being made” (245). In a brilliant master-stroke, Tharoor 
makes Draupadi Mokrasi, bom on 26 January 1950, a symbol of 
democratic India. We are told that “while she was not always the 
equal to every situation with which she was confronted, she was 
blessed with great faith in herself. She might not always perform 
brilliantly, she knew; but she could always muddle through.” (262) 
India’s development is aptly summed up in these words: “everywhere 
it was five steps forward, four steps back. But the one step thatwas not 
retracted still made a difference. Thatwas the only way that change 
would come to a changeless land” (293). These generalisations 
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reveal, apart from Tharoor’s wit and irony, his insightful 
understanding of the Indian reality. 

If a war had broken Dhritarashtra’s (Nehru) heart, peace had 
broken Shishupal’s (Shastri). Priya Duryodhini takes over as India’s 
prime minister and the appointment of Yudhishtar (Morarji) as 
Deputy Prime Minister marks the beginning of power politics and 
politics of manipulation in India. It also simultaneously indicates the 
decline of the spirit of democracy in India. The declining health of 
the Indian democracy is dramatised by linking itwith the deteriorating 
health of Draupadi Mokrasi. All the major political events of India till 
Mrs Gandhi’s re-election in 1980 are described. 

Ved Vyas does say that he is “no hagiographer” (93) and states 
unequivocally, “This is my story of the India I know, with its biases, 
selections, omissions, distortions, all mine” (373). While he details 
the freedom struggle, he ignores the regionalists, autonomists and 
separatists who are trying to tear the country apart Towards the end 
of the novel, we have Tharoor’s final message to Indians: “In India, 
Life itself is worthless without dharam. Only dharam is 
etemal...uphold decency, worship humanity, affirm the basic values 
of our people—those which do not change—and leave the rest 
alone. Admit that there is more than one Truth, more than one 
Right, more than one dharma ...”(417-18). This is an impassioned 
call to discover and understand India on the basis of dharma. In a 
note on Dharma which forms a kind of appendix to the novel, 
Tharoor lists the multiple connotations of this profoundly significant 
term. 

Tharoor’s India is not juts the metaphysical India. He is not 
oblivious of the existential realities such as communal riots, 
corruption, post-Emergency misdeeds etc. Interestingly, on the last 
page Ved Vyas wakes up to today’s India: “...land of computers and 
corruption, of myths and politicians and box-wallahs, with moulded 
plastic briefcases. To an India beset with uncertainties, muddling 
through to the twenty-first century” (418). Tharoor deals with India 
in the macrocosmic sense, for he views India as a whole, an India that 
is greater than the sum of its parts. 

Finally to Rukun Advani's first novel, Beethoven Among the Cows. It 
is about two brothers who are “reluctant to come to terms with real 
life” and their quest for identity. The novel begins in 1964 at the time 
of Nehru's death and ends with the visit by the brothers to the Taj in 
1992 after the demolition of the Babri Masjid. The opening chapter 
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of the novel is a moving account of the impact of Nehru’s death on 
the narrator and his immediate environment Being deprived of his 
maiden century, the narrator confesses, rather sardonically that “no 
politician’s life had ever impinged so agonizingly on mine”(25). But 
he also reflects: 

A parish congregation of listeners became a crowd of sorrowing, uncertain 
Hindus whose religious affiliations dissolved within a common mist which 
covered their eyes in honour of Nehru. The church-going Arrens, the tipsy 
Dewans, the turbaned Singhs, the Sanskritized Guptas, the knife-wielding 
sleep-ridden Modis, and even my parents, agnostics like Nehru, showed no 
impatience in Keya’s family prayer-room (39). 

He thus vividly describes the tremendous impact of Nehru’s death 
on people of different religions in the prayer meeting. 

And then follows a series of events which are loosely connected in 
this, to use Advani’s words, “episodic novel” of eight chapters. In the 
true manner of a post-modernist novel, we have situations that not 
only strain our credibility but make us wonder about the point of it 
all. For instance, there is a chapter devoted to Elizabeth Taylor who 
walks out of the cinema screen to sit between the two brothers in the 
theatre and then goes out with them on a romp. There is yet another 
chapter on Gorbachev, the only seeming link with the narrative 
being the fact that the narrator’s brother is Raisa’s first lover! "The 
Othello Complex” is a painfully long chapter about the sexual 
awakening in the two brothers while they are in their teens. However, 
“Murder in May” is a delightful, tragi-comic account of the two 
tailors, Mas teiji and Nasteiji and the moving incident of the pointless 
shooting of a performing bear by a policeman. 

But it is the chapter, “S/he, or A Postmodern Chapter on Gender 
and Identity” that needs to be discussed in some detail. It is about 
Lavatri Alltheorie who is a “Post-modern theoretician, boa 
deconstructor, discourse analyst, post-structuralist critic, feminist 
historian of subaltemity, colonialism and gender” (145-46). She is 
termed a diasporic Indian academic who offers courses on “the 
Semiology of Deconstruction and the Deconstruction of Semiology 
to white students” (146). Writing in a powerfully satirical vein that is 
vicious all theway, thenarratorpropoundsLavatri’sLaw: “Incredible 
Articulation + Incredible Incomprehensibility * Incredible Salary” 
(147). The initial amusement turns into sickening disgust as the 
parody and the invective exceed all accepted—that is, civilized— 
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norms in writing. Lavatri Alltheorie was a man who later became a 
woman and finally undergoes another sex change to be man once 
again. There are no prizes for guessing the identity of the critic in 
question. She is Gayatri Spivak, a fact conveniently glossed over by 
most Indian reviewers. There is a belated attempt made byAdvani in 
the last chapter to relate Lavatri Alltheorie to his quest for identity: 
“She had opened my eyes to the flexibility, the changebility and the 
instability of all identities” (210). Even this rather late defence— 
almost an after-thought—by Advani does not exonerate him, for the 
entire writing, though witty, is in my view, in bad taste. One does not 
devote an entire chapter—the longestin the novel—to settle personal 
scores with a critic. There are, I believe, other avenues available for 
a literary person like Advani for this purpose. 

It is as though the narrator suddenly wakes up to his search for 
identity in the last chapter. He decides that he and his brother should 
visit the Taj which is “quintessentially Indian” and “seemed to 
epitomise India”. He now realises the fragility and tenuousness of his 
relationship with India. He almost sees an apocalypse now; such is 
the bleak and pessimistic view of the land that he gives up his futile 
questfor certainties. At the end, theTaj becomes a neutral monument 
and he feels “suddenly deaf, immunized by a country, passive as a 
cow...”(240). One wonders whether the narrator nostalgically yearns 
for the past, one of certainties, when he looks at an old photograph 
of his parents in front of the Taj and reflects: 

Everything is firmly in position, all in black and white, the natural colours of 
their time. Those pictures show me people who had a clear relationship with 
each other, with their beliefs, with their values, \yith their monuments, with 
their town, with their country, with the overarching sky (207-8). 

The novel, Advani tells us, was originally titled “Eight Chapters in 
Search of a Novel” and surely it sounds more appropriate. The 
reviews of the novel were all uniformly laudatory and some have even 
hailed Advani as a second Rushdie. I hope I am wrong but I suspect 
that this is not entirely unrelated to his job as an editor in the Oxford 
University Press. 

At this point, it is rewarding to take a brief look at the fictional 
modes three writers in post-colonial societies employ in their novels. 
Chinua Achebe is quite wary of experimentation in fiction and it is 
good to remind ourselves that he is not enthusiastic about the new¬ 
fangled literary theories. This is not to imply that experimentation 
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per se is not desirable. Achebe is deeply distressed by the political 
happenings in his country and this leads him to seek solutions which 
can help overcome the crisis in his society. And he finds the realistic 
mode best suited for this purpose. Shashi Tharoor, on the other 
hand, opts for a mode wherein he is able to use parody, pastiche, 
irony and sarcasm to come to terms with contemporary India. Since 
the novel has quite afewof these essential features of post-modernism, 
some reviewers have termed The Great Indian Novel a post- modernist 
novel. But Tharoor’s intentions are far too serious for us to regard 
the novel in this manner. By adopting the oral narrative mode of the 
Mahabharata, he is able to give us the history of twentieth century 
India from a perspective wherein he can easily relate the presentwith 
the past and the modem with the ancient. And in his irreverent 
manner, he does “question the certitudes, acknowledge the 
imperfections” and believes that “through a reassertion of dharma, 
defined not just as religion but as the whole complex of values and 
standards by which India and Indians must live” (Tharoor 8) we can 
hope to get out of this impasse. 

Beethoven Among the Cows is a post-modernist novel. When we read 
such a novel—Advani's novel is only a typical example—we ought to 
rememberwhatKumkumSangari has said: “[Postmodern] scepticism 
does not take into account either the fact that the postmodern 
preoccupation with the crisis of meaning is not everyone’s crisis 
(even in the West) or that there are different modes of de- 
essentialization which are socially and politically grounded and 
mediated by separated perspectives, goals and strategies for change 
in other countries” (84). It is also interesting to note that apart from 
Anita Desai, Shashi Deshpande and Amitav Ghosh, most 
contemporary Indian English novelists take recourse to fantasy and 
fabulation. This, in itself, is a telling comment on these writers. No 
doubt, Advani writes brilliant prose, makes extensive use of literary 
allusions, is indeed a very inventive and imaginative writer. But all 
this to what end is the question that bothers me. Is this a luxury we 
can afford? Is this not a wasted creative effort? 

In conclusion, I would like to invoke Achebe who in the interview 
referred to earlier says that “a writer can use his past creatively” which 
is precisely what he does in Anthills ofthe Savannah with great success. 
Tharoor goes to the Mahabharata to interrogate the present day 
India, while Advani indulges in fantasy which seems to me to be 
pointless and almost amounts to a kind of self-indulgence. Fantasy, 
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it has to be conceded, has been brilliandy used by Rushdie in 
Midnight’s Children. However, I must make it clear that I am not 
advocating a romantic escape into the past. I only wish to submit that 
if a writer has to truly interrogate his times—post-colonial or 
otherwise—he has to be rooted in his culture, whether Metropolitan 
or Nadve. The successful and significant Indian novels in English are 
by writers who are conscious of this profound but inescapable truth. 
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One of th e defining and sustaining coordinates of post-coloniality in 
the context o f Third WorldLiterature is migrancy. Having said that 
it must be added byway of qualification that migrancy is an ontological 
_ _ condition , not just contingent upon subject placement T he latter, 
however, does accentuate and Brings into aTsfiarper focus the issues 
at stake. From a Derridean perspective the stable location derives 
from what is called the ‘ myth of origins* that would even tend to 
discredit the idea of belonging. On the other hand we have the 
intiltiplTcity of subject positions. A diasporan writer uses his exile/ 
self-exile to amalgamate the universal and the national strands to 
^create an art that would embody his real as well as imagined 
experience. A migrant writer, at any rate, carries a baggage of 
memories that must find some transmutation into a proper narrative > 

framework. - 

The post-colonial conditions engender a counter-canon which is 
adopted by the writers as a narrative strategy against the nineteenth 
century realism. The lore of High Modernism had insp ired a dread 
of fragmentation: asense ofloss, divided self, and social disintegration. 

But the post-colonial literatures treat fragmentation with a selfL^ 
reflexive celebration. Lyotard m aintains th at the p ostmodern 
condition asserts itself by an inability to experience reality as a 
^toterffcjrHen^jhis shift to experience through fragments and a 
multicentredperspective of exile/self-exile. The narrative framework 
adopted by some of the post-colonial writers falls in line with this view 
oFMstory making, or treatin g reality as ‘artefact* by reconstruction 
or reclamation of a tradition. 

The ‘m yth of origin’ apart, the identity problem is still crucial as 
it is real for a writer occupying a particular historical space. Perhaps 
the foremost problem that confronts not only the critic but also the 
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practitioner of the Indo-Anglian fiction is that of de fining post¬ 
colonial identity, constructed socially and politicallymTparticular 
historical situation. For the people ofSouth Asia thisidentityproblem 
assumes special significance because, as former colonized peoples, 
most of them are already familiar with and have existed in two 
cultures s imultaneously—a native or indigenous culture and a culture 
imposed'by the western rulers and influences. However, in case of 
the expatriates, the movement away from one’s native country to the 
West accentuates both a sense of loss and cultural displacement, 
whatever gains in terms of perspective they may have. Reflecting on 
"these problems Salman Rushdie (1982:18) writes: 


Our identity is at once plural and partial. Sometimes we feel that we straddle 
two cultures; at other times, that we fall between two stools....but however 
ambiguous and shifting this ground may be it is not an infertile territory for 
a writter to occupy. If literature is in part the business of finding new angles 
at which to enter reality, then once again our distance, ourlonggeographical 
perspective, may provide us with such angles. Or, it may be that is what we 
must think in order to do our work. 


Sometimes charged with being deracinated, a migrant writer such 
as Rushdie chooses to celebrate the very position of cultural hybridity 
that one may use against him, and that is why he maintains that his 
grounds are a “fertile territory”. Straddling two cultures can also 
leave one on the margin providing the kind of critical distance and 
awareness to challenge officially sanctioned truth. 

One of the ennobling features of a migrant’s position is the 
resistance it p rovides him to cultural authoritarianism and its claim 
. to sp eak the absolute truth, and thus, unmake a discourse that claims 
absolute forms of knowledge, the discourse of western historiography. 
There is, indeed, a need to realign the notion of history as a set of 
discoverable facts with the notion of history as a field of diverse 
human and cultural possibility. The act of perception proceeds from 
a historical determinism, and yet, is relative. The recognition of such 
relativity is precisely the recognition that the world is open to change 
and that it is necessary to prevent a foreclosure by a single meaning 
so that different meanings may be possible and be accommodated. 
Rushdie’s situatedness and his use of Indo-Anglian novel, itself a 
hybrid textual form, qualifies him to undertake this project, which 
he does through Midnight’s Children, his novel about the subcontinent 
It is interesting to note that the Indo-Anglian work does not have a 
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homogeneous audience which mainly consists of urban middle class 
of the subcontinent, many of whom are anglicized. It has a diverse, 
diffuse and class divided relationship with colonial culture and the 
English language. The audience also consists of the western readers 
having preconceived notions about the subcontinent. The narrative, 
therefore, as Kumkum Sangari (1987:176) observes, has to bear the 
strains of “double-coding for different audiences”. 

A number of writers and commentators, among them Frantz \ 
Fanon, Gabriel G arcia Marquez, Wole Soyinka and Edward Said, / 
have que stioned t he stereotype portray al of the formerly colonized 1 
world , articulating a substantially different “truth”. In an essay 
“Outside the Whale” Rushdie decries the almost absolute lack of 
native presence and point of view in the recycling of the British Raj 
by the British film and TV industry. As he writes: “This is why (to end 
where I began) it really is necessary to make a real fuss about Raj 
fiction and the zombie-like of the defunct Empire. The various films 

and TV shows and books propagate notions about history which 

must be quarrelled with as loudly and as embarrassingly as possible” 
(Rushdie 1983: 138). The essay is primarily directed to western 
audiences made up of writers like Paul Scott and M.M. Kaye whose 
fictions allow, according to Rushdie, the indigenous people of the 
subcontinent only “walk-ons,” bit parts in their own history (128), 
and readers and TV viewers who willingly accede to these fictions. 
Rushdie also sees the whole enterprise from a political angle and 
apprehends the British conservative’s desperate bid to refurbish the 
“Empire’s tarnished image” (129). 

Rushdie would stubbornly cling to his heritage which inclu des 
both a Briush-bom Indian and also a member of this post-diaspora 
community to draw on its rootsjust as all the world’s community of 
displaced writers has always done. There are, however, strategic 
jjains of being positioned at a distance from and outside one’s native 
country.lCommenting on Gunter Grass’s ‘Journey across the frontier’s 
of history,” he observes: 

This is what the triple disruption of reality teaches migrants: that reality is an 
artefact, that it doesn’t exist until it is made, and that, like any other artefact, 
it can be made well of badly, and that it can also, of course, be unmade. What 
Grass learned on his journey across the frontiers of history was doubt. Now 
he distrusts all those who claim to possess absolute form of knowledge; he 
suspects all total explanations, all systems of thought whcih purport to be 
complete (Rushdie 1985:183-84). 
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Thenovelisthasthepowertomakeorimmakereali disrup ting 
settled epistemological assum tions. The reader, on the other hand, 
is denied the univocal discourse of the dominant ideology, and, link 
Dr Aziz, in Midnight's Children (1980), returning to India after five 
years in Europe, is “caught in a strange middle ground, trapped 
between belief and disbelief* (p.6). Further, since the narrative 
draws on culturally distinct modes, and is caught between different 
ideological systems, the author has to negotiate two terrains, 
confirming and unsettling much on either side. 

Rushdie recalls that the genesis of Midnight 's Children was his visit 
to Bombay after a long interval when he felt compelled to invert the 
idea of the past being a ‘foreign country’. ,Hefinds reminders which 
tell him that it is his present that is ‘foreign’ and that the past is home, 
even though a lost home, lost “in the mists of time”. He wanted to 
r estore die past to himself; as a city builtupon reclaimed land, he too 
had “a histo to reclaim.” He is aware of the limitations: “But if we 
do look back, we must also do so in the knowledge—which gives rise 
to profound uncertainties—that our hysical alienation from India 
almost inevitably means that we will not be ca able of reclaiming_ 
precisely the thing that was lost: that we will in short create fictions, 
"not actual cites or villages but invisible ones, imaginary homelands, 
'"ImBas of the mind” (Rushdie 1982:17). So, he creates a novel of“ 
memory to project a vision of India, that would be his “truth”, aware 
that the imaginative truth can also be suspect. These are the pitfalls 
for the narrator as well, and Saleem Sinai is made suspect in his 
narration. His mistakes, his fumblings, are the mistakes of a “fallible 
memory” and his vision remains “f ragmenta ry”. But the fragmentation 
also made “trivial things seems like symbols” and “the mundane 
acquired numinous qualities.” Dr Aziz’s first glimpse of his bride-to- 
be is through such holes that he pieces together the reality. Returning 
home after studying medicine at Heidelberg, and leaving behind a 
German lover, Aadam Aziz accepts this traditional arranged marriage 
to the daughter of a rural notable. At the very start of the novel we 
have this symbolic rendering of a theme of modernisation poised 
against tradition. There is another dialectic at work. Father Ahmad 
Sinai is the protagonist of another symbolic event We see him 
purchasing an Englishman’s mansion in Bombay in an area previously 
reserved for the ‘pink conquerers’. This image stays with us throughout 
the novel as the attitudes, style and manners of the raj are usurped 
by a new ruling class, waiting to step into the shoes of its former 
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rulers. Rushdie draws an acute portrayal of this period of transition 
in Indian history. The story of Saleem Sinai is inextricably linked with 
the destiny of the subcontinent, and in that sense, the narrative is 
what Fredric Jameson would call a “national allegory”, in that “the 
story of the private individual’s destiny is always an allegory of the 
embattled situation of the public third-world culture and society” 
(Jameson 1986: 69). The narrator’s periodic references to his own 
tale, his interaction with the inscribed listener Padma, and the many 
discursive and stylistic references to incidents, allegory, myth, disrupt 
any narrative continuity for the reader, and the reader is continually 
brought back to the surface of Saleem’s narrative to linger over the 
fragments supplied by memory and fantasy. 

There is another conscious design on the part of the author. In 
order to hold forth the “middle ground,” “real history” in the form 
voice of authority is played against Saleems’s personal story, and one 
doesn’t know who takes over and when. But in this way Rushdie 
“spoofs the traditional form of history,” especially its “chronometric 
exactitude” and its tendency to provide “no more than biographies 
of kings and generals” (Parameswaran 1983:41) . 

On Saleem's tenth birthday when the narrative goeson to catalogue 
the data related to the production of coal and iron and analysis of the 
second Five Year Plan, it produces doubt about the authority and 
credibility of the historian by introducing the actual voice when it is 
not expected, and seems intrusive. 

Another way of spoofing the so called factual accounts occurs 
when the narrative states a fact that is intrinsically absurd, as for 
instance, during the first Indo-Pakistani War, the Voice of Pakistan 
announced the destruction of more aircraft than India had ever 
possessed, while All-India Radio, not wishing to be outdone in 
patrotic fervour “massacred the Pakistani Army down to, and 
considerably beyond, the last man”. But then Rushdie can dexterously 
weave history into fiction. When Saleem’s cousin Zafar wets his pants 
in the presence of Ayub Khan, it is left to Saleem to redeem his 
uncle’s honour by “plotting the revolution”. This “revolution” takes 
place on the dining table. While uncle Zulfikar “describes troop 
movements,” Saleem moves pepperpots symbolically: 

With the fate of the nation in my hands, I shifted condiments and cutlery, 
capturing empty biriyani dishes with water-glasses, stationing salt-cellars, on 
guard, around water-jugs. And when General Zulfikar stopped talking, the 
march of the table-service also came to an end. Ayub Khan seemed to settle 
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down in his chair; was the wink he gave me just my imagination?—at any rate, 
the Commander-in-Chief said, “Very good, Zulfikar; good show” (p. 348). 

A few weeks later the real pepperpots take over the country. 

An obvious method used by Rushdie to rewrite Indian history is 
analogical. Note this accounts of the declaration of Emergency, 
while in Saleem’s version, public urging is matched by private 
urging: 

While triplets yelled push push push the leaders of thejanata Morcha urged 
the police and Army to disobey the illegal orders of the disqualified Prime 
Minister, so in a sense they were forcing Mrs. Gandhi to push, and as the 
night darkened towards the midnight hour, because nothing ever happens 
at any other time, triplets began to screech it’s coming coming coming, and 
elsewhere the Prime Minister was giving birth to a child of her own....in the 
ghetto, in the hut beside, my son was coming coming coming, the head is 
out, the triplets screeched, while members of the Central Reserve Police 
arrested the heads of thejanata Morcha, including the impossibly ancient 
and almost mythological figures of Morarji Desai and J.P. Narayan, push 
push push, and in the heart of that terrible midnight while ticktock pounded 
in my ears a child was born, a ten-chip whopper all right, popping out so 
easily in the end that it was impossible to understand what all that trouble 
had been (p. 499). 

Here Rushdie reclaims history by using words, by using words 
such as “push”, “urged”, and “head” in his description of Parvati’s 
labour, Rushdie reclaims languag e from die official discourse of 
history and poIiticsTfi Kieed, the rhetoric is so perfectly timed, the 
language of pregnancy and politics so meticulously coordinated, 
that the child is born at “the precise instant of India’s arrival at 
Emergency,” which mysteriously handcuffs him to history. This is 
how history gets incorporated into language through parallels, 
quotations, analogies, becoming almost indistinguishable from 
language itself. And history becomes fiction, a terrifying fairy-tale in 
which the “widow” and “Widow’s Hand” masterminded the slum 
clearance and the sterilization campaign. With all his interruptions 
in the tone of an objectve commentator, or historian, Rushdie builds 
his fiction of the Emergency. There are the travails of midnight’s 
children’s who are crippled, physically sterilized, or vasectomised 
and subjected to numerous other indignities during the notorious 
State of Emergency: The Emergency, too, had a white part—public, 
visible, documented, a matter for historians—and a black part 
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which, being secret, macabre, untold, must be a matter for us” (p. 
501). Which version is true, or which parts of each version contain 
elements of truth, is for the reader to decide. 

Saleem contests documented history with another oral tale when 
describing the outbreak of the Indo-Pakistani War of1965: “In Delhi, 
Prime Minister Shastri announced massive infiltration... to subvert 
the state s; but here is Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, 
with his riposte: “We categorically deny any involvementin the rising 
against tyranny by the indigenous people of Kashmir” (p. 404). Not 
certain about facts Saleem offers Zafar’s personal unwritten testimony, 
which, however, is not quite plausible. His report is that of “the great 
blubbery things which slithered around the border posts at night, 
and the floating-in-air spirits of drowned men with seaweed wreaths 
and sea shells in their navels” (p. 401). This unofficial version of 
soldierly fear mocks the Pakistani bravado and provides a metaphoric 
way of getting at what war felt like in the marshes of the Rann of 
Kutch. 

Such fantasy fragments abound in Midnight’s Children, and are the 
offspring of Rushdie’s personal memories. But what is the use of 
juxtaposing the authoritative voice of history with Saleem’s personal 
story? One object would be to defamiliarize “real history” and to 
create doubt or, to use Tzvetan Todorov’s term, “hesitation” 
(Todorov 1975: 33), by a structural displacement. According to 
Todorov, the purely fantastic text establishes absolute hesitation in 
protagonist and reader; they can neither come to terms with the 
familiar events described, nor dismiss them as supernatural 
phenomenon. In Midnight’s Children fantasy is normative, wherein 
the intrusion of apparently real history produces a ‘hesitation effect’ 
and the reader is caught in a strange middle ground. However, 
Rushdie’s is not a case for a ‘native’ version of truth, but he opens up 
the discursive terrain for several alternative versions. This, perhaps, 
answers an emergent society’s need for renewed self-description and 
continual assessment, displacing the established categories through 
which such a society is constructed. 
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The Politics and Poetics of Expatriation: 
The Indian Version (s) 

C. VIJAYASREE 


The phenomena of emigration and expatriation are by no means 
new but their scale in the present times is dramatic. The growing 
incidence of expatriation, particularly in the post-colonial societies 
in the second half of the twentieth century, and the psychic states 
attendant upon the awareness of connections and disconnections it 
effects, however, constitute a contemporary phenomenon. This 
experience of inhabiting two geographical and culture spaces 
simultaneously is wrought with subtle and involuted tensions which 
get polarised into patterns such as dislocation vs relocation, domicile 
vs diasporic consciousness, dispossession vs integration, heritage vs 
hybridity and exile vs involvement. Such tension, however, has 
proved to be an active source of creative energy and resulted in the 
emergence of a powerful and impressive body of expatriate writing. 
A great deal of Indian Writing in English, for instance, is being 
produced outside India and this paradox is curious enough to 
warrant analysis. 

At the outset, a conceptual distinction may be in order: who is an 
expatriate? While expatriates share the experience of exile along 
with refugees, exiles and emigres there is one essential difference. 
An expatriate lives in an alien country out of an option deliberately 
exercised, and the possibility of return not entirely ruled out. Thus, 
expatriation is a voluntary and terminable form of exile. An expatriate 
may opt for migrant status or permanent residence in a foreign 
country and become an “immigrant”. I do not, however, make the 
distinction between an expatriate and an immigrant because I 
believe that no clean break from one's culture has ever been possible 
or real. A total delink is only a myth. In the final analysis, the 
supposed distinction between exile, expatriation, emigration and 
immigration may be acceptable in analytical terminology, but they 
are rarely absolute in the experience of them. They have large areas 
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of overlap and a commonly shared sense of loss, dispossession and 
relocation. Expatriation, therefore, may be identified as an emotional 
and psychological state of a) being between two worlds without 
belonging completely to either one or the other, b) operating in a 
space permeated by perpetually shifting alter-nativities. This, I know, 
does not answer all questions: How long does one have to be an 
expatriate to be an expatriate? At issue is not so much, the length of 
time one spends abroad, or one’s political status but an attitude 
which asserts itself in seeking alternatives across cultures and 
continents. A long sojourn away from home with a possibility of 
return ever present but perpetually deferred is expatriation. Besides, 
a constant shuffling of physical and emotional residence also signifies 
an expatriate consciousness. 

The term “Indian" can also indicate an unproblematized category 
subject to the fallacies of essentialism and homogenization. I do not 
assume that there is any one, single authentic version of Indian 
expatriation, but I hope to identify certain patterns in Indian 
responses to and literary representations of the ‘expatriate’ 
experience. What I am attempting to formulate in this essay are the 
complex strategies of culural identification and discursive practice 
the Indian writers use in containing the experience of expatriation 
and turning it into a wide range of literary narratives. 

A quick and casual survey of Indian expatriate writing reveals 
interesting findings. As many as three scores of major writers of India 
are either settled abroad: UK, USA or Canada, or constantly shifting 
homes between India and one of these countries. The list includes 
two generations or writers: Raja Rao, G.V. Desani, Dom Moraes, 
Balachandra Rajan, Nirad Chaudhuri, Santha Rama Rau, Kamala 
Markandaya and Sudhin Ghose are prominent among the older 
generation of expatriates. Since the 1960’s there has been a sharp 
rise in the incidence of expatriation in tandem with the growing 
popularity of global investments, rapid spread of information network 
and communication systems and tremendous improvement in actual 
travelling facilities. Hence it is no surprise that practically fifty per 
cent of our new crop of writers operate from outside India. These 
include Salman Rushdie, Bharati Mukheijee, Rohinton Mistry, 
Farrukh Dhondy, Saros Cowasjee, Suniti Namjoshi, Allan Sealey, 
Vikram Seth, Shashi Tharoor, and so on. This is, by no means an 
exhaustive grouping. 

To emigrate—whatever the antecedents be—is itself a political 
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act because it implies a preference for a foreign country over one’s 
own home, family and familiar society, as well as a loss of faith in the 
systemsone has grown upwith—social, cultural, political or economic 
whatever the case may be. A majority of these writers are middle claw 
intellectuals with a strong urge to succeed. They are often restless to 
be heard, appreciated and recognized. They travel to London, New 
York, Paris, Toronto or some other metropolis, which they hope will 
offer them opportunities for a fuller realization of their potential. 
These are men and women in search of a better break and their 
exodus abroad is charged with political implications. Some of them 
leave their country because they desire a freer state ofbeingwhether 
in politics or religious observance or social and sexual mores. A small 
minority of them are ‘born travellers’ who have never had a stable 
home being children of highly mobile parents. In the case of women 
writers with a few exceptions such as Suniti Namjoshi and Meena 
Alexander, marriage uproots them from their familiar and fami lial 
locale and transplants them on the margins of a bewilderingly 
strange society. The experience of these writers abroad and their 
continuing relationship with the home they left behind—India— 
etches certain identifiable patterns: 

i) Very few of them return to India and conclude “Home is where 
we gather grace” as Nissim Ezekiel does. 

ii) Some of them come back to recover the lost patria but often 
return disillusioned since they realize that ‘home’ is no longer what 
it used to be, what far away in some foreign land they had loved and 
cherished in their memories. Sudhin Ghose and Meena Alexander 
exemplify this trend. 

iii) Some opt for a permanent exile abroad, yet continue to draw 
cultural and aesthetic substance and sustenance from their Indian 
past For instance, Bharati Mukherjee and Kamala Markandaya. 

iv) Some retain their contact with their original source of culture 
cherishing India in their memory and dream. They visit and revisit 
India not so much in search of roots (since they have never lost their 
roots) but to apprehend the living tradition and values. Raja Rao and 
Ramanujan, for instance, connect the past they carry with them with 
the present as it exists now, and their work grows out of this tension. 

v) There are still otherwho seem to be constantly moving between 
India and another home abroad turning their sojourns in India into 
periods of hectic creative activity. Amitav Ghosh and Vikr am Seth 
belong to this category. 
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Different writers respond differently to their own situation of 
expatriation. Raja Rao who spent a major part of his life abroad— 
France and USA—asserts unperturbed: “My India, I carry with me 
wherever I go” (qtd in Jussawala: 593). His work remains basically 
rooted in the Indian ethos although the space and milieu expand to 
cover a number of geographical and culture spaces. At the other 
extreme we have some one like Sasthi Brata who complains of “the 
sheer tearing pains of not being able to belong” as a voluntary exile 
who was born in a home he found foreign and came to a land which 
shocked and unsetded him (229). In between we have as many 
variations on the theme as there are expatriate writers. One thing 
that emerges from all this is: To be an expatriate is to be conscious 
of being one, and this consciousness manifests itself in a variety of 
ways: a sense of loss and dispossession, a feeling of remaining 
straddled between two cultures, and anxiety to belong—either to 
one’s native cultural milieu or the new environment, an assertion of 
one’s nativity or immigrant status (alter-nativity); an attempt to turn 
one s liminality into strength, an agenda of multiculturalism, an 
active interrogation of all notions of belonging, an insistent 
celebration of ‘unbelonging’, and an ultimate urgency to prove 
oneself. 

At the heart of this expatriate consciousness is the issue of identity. 
The responses here range from a relatively reconciled sense of self 
belonging to two or more geographical areas to conflicting, often 
shatteringfeelings of unbelonging and alienation. Rushdie succinctly 
sums up the basic dilemmas confronting expatriate writers: 

To be an Indian writer in this society is to face, every day, problems of 
definition. What does it mean to be ‘Indian’, outside India? How can culture 
be preserved without becoming ossified? How should we discuss the need for 
change within ourselves and our community without seeming to play into 
the hands of our racial enemies? What are the consequences, both spiritual 
and practical for refusing to make any concessions to western ideas and 
practices? What are the consequences ofembracing these ideas and practices 
and turning away from the ones that came here with us? (17-18). 

Self-definition becomes urgent in an expatriate condition, because 
transplantation in a new environment compels the difficult business 
of defining the identity anew. Three positions emerge as the possible 
alternatives here: (i) retaining one’s own cultural identity as an 
Indian and remaining an eternal ‘other’; (ii) seeking total assimilation 
into the new environment severing all ties with one’s original 
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identity, (iii) remaining in a state of perpetual ambivalence trying to 
strike a balance between the pressures of the newworld and traditions 
of the old. Rushdie suggests a fourth alternative which incorporates 
multiple and many valences and positions. In this formulation, a 
migrant experiences not unbelonging” but “excess of belonging”. 
All these strategies of self-definition are thematized and explored in 
a wide range of fictional tropes such as: anonymity or namelessness, 
search for home, renewal of family ties, evocation of imaginary 
homelands, interrogation of contemporary notions of nation and 
nationalism and a dialectic of cultural difference and multi¬ 
culturalism. A persistent preoccupation with and a deliberate 
reconstruction of the original guideposts of identity—name, family, 
community, country—is prominent here. This may be viewed as a 
part of these writers’ general struggle to define their multiple and 
shifting identities. 

This process is broadly reflective of the predicament of the post¬ 
colonial situation in general, wherein a large number of people are 
caught in a conflicting situation of ambivalence constantly drawn 
between the political ideologies of insurgent nationalism on the one 
side, and practical exigencies of merging culture spaces effected by 
the media on the other; battles fought over the border issues on the 
one hand and international festivals celebrated with unprecedented 
gusto on the other; a strong call for secularism on the one hand and 
a new revival of ethnicism and religious fundamentalism on the 
other; and find themselves engaged in an act of perpetual tight-rope- 
walking striking at best a tentative balance. 

The problem of identity, at its very basic level, is portrayed as the 
anonymity an individual suffers as a stranger living in the suburbs on 
an alien society. Changing names appears to be an important ritual 
in the rites of passage an expatriate goes through. Judging from 
some titles alone My GodDied Young(196l ), The Nowhere Man (1972), 
The Missing Person (1976), I Root My Name (1977) and Trishanku 
(1988) one can see how the crisis of identity has been turned into an 
important aesthetic concern and construct in expatriate writing. A 
wide range of hybrid figures created by cultural criss-crossing people 
the fictional world of expatriate writers. Beginning with H. Hatterr 
one can recall several such characters as Baumgartner, Tristan 
Elliott, Saladeen Chamcha, Comrade Kinllov, Gerald Blossom, Xerxes 
Xavaxa etc. These characters represent a race of displaced and 
dispossessed people and their schizophrenic existence. 

Home’ asserts itself in a variety of subtle forms in expatriate 
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imagination. A sense of lost home and a lasting quest for another is 
one of the dominant motifs in this body of writing. The tension 
between home and exile gives a continuum and the works place 
themselves anywhere between rootedness and restlessness. Some 
writers try to contain the nostalgia for a home left behind, through 
a recreation of home as an image, metaphor or fictional trope as seen 
in works such as Santha Rama Rau’s Remember the House (1956), 1 
Rohinton Mistry’s Tales ofFerozsha Bang (1987), Meena Alexander’s 
House of a Thousand Doors (1988). Some thematize an actual return 
to the idealized home and record the irrecoverability of the lost 
“patria”, for example BharatiMukheijee’s The Tiger’s Daughter ( 19 * 75 ), ' 
Leena Dhingra’s Amrit Vela (1988) and Meena Alexander’s Namfialh 
Road (1991). y 1 

Living abroad for long stretches of time, writers suffer a break with 
tlie family and its protective fold. This separation is particularly 
intense in the case of Indian writers since they are from a culture in 
which family happens to be the most important support system. 1 
Several of the Indian novelists living abroad, often try to reassemble j 
the fragments of a family history and narrate in teresting family sagas. ' 
Firdaus Kanga’s Trying to Grow (1991) and Vikram Seth’s A Suitable 
Boy (1993) belong to this emerging subgenre. Alongside there is an 
attempt to recreate the community’s history through myth, memory 
and legend for example, Allan Sealy’s The Trotter Nama (1988) and 
Boman Desai’s The Memory of Elephants (1992). 

An almost obsessive preoccupation with the past, an insistent 
‘backward glance’ appears to be the common concern underlying all 
these aesthetic formations. The past exerts in differents ways a 
powerful influence upon the imagination of these writers. As Fredric 
Jameson points out, “psychologically, the drive toward unity takes 
the form of an obsession with the past and memory” (130). A return 
to the past, a retrieval of the usable past, and an analysis of the 
community s heritage and history emerge as important structural 
devices in all post-colonial writing. In the case of expatriate writers, 
the need to recover a past left behind becomes imperative and the 
struggle to do so a solitary enterprise. Cut off from the source of 
communal memory, the writer has to rely on his/her own personal 
resources. Unsure of the reliability of personal memory which gets 
more and more blurred as time passes, the writer takes a leap into the 
timeless, merging myth and history, fact and fiction, creating new 
post-colonial political allegories such as Midnight’s Children (1981) 
and The Great Indian Novel (1989). 
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Homelessness” is aestheticized through the tropes of journey 

andquestTraveUingoftenbecomesametaphorforhuman condition 

There are no secure Malgudis here; the characters like their makers 
are on a perpetual move and an eternal quest. Amitav Ghosh’s The 
Circle of Reason (1986), Salman Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses (1989), 
Bharati Mukherjee's/o«nm e (!9 8 9) and Indira Ganesan’s ThefourrJy 
(1990), are all discourses of and by the “wandering peoples”. 

With so much movement of people from one part of the world to 

another,whatpreciselyconstitutesa“home?”Inastateof continuing 

dislocation, where is the centre, where the margin and where the 
ironic edge? Consequently in the contemporary metropolitan 
philosophies and literary ideologies, the very idea of belonging itself 
is being abandoned “as bad faith, as mere myth of origins” (Ahmad, 
129). Most writers seem to suggest that in a permanently unsettled 
world, ‘home’ is what one creates only through a combination of 
memory and desire. There can only be “imaginary homelands” 
nothing ‘real’ or permaent. In a logical extension of this argument, 
all concepts of centrality and unisonance are questioned. Homi 
Bhabha convincingly argues that migrant writing marks a shifting 
boundary that alienates the frontiers of the modem nation. Expatriate 
writing often takes the from of counter-narrative of the nation, that 
continually evokes and erases the totalizing boundaries both actual 
and conceptual. These writers deconstruct the notions of ‘nation’ 
and show a dismissive or parodic attitude towards the project of 
national culture. Rushdie’s Midnight’s Children and Shame (1985), 
Amitav Ghosh’s The Shadow Lines (1989), Farrukh Dhondy’s Bombay 
Duck (1990) are a part of this trend which Bhabha rightly identifies 
as a process of ‘Dissemination’ (291-332). The migrant writers’ 
perpetual inhabitation on the shifting boundaries provides them 
with the right perspective to oppose all notions of centrality whether 
it is the imperial centre or the newly evolved national centre. Hence 
a strong impetus towards decentering and pluralism characterizes 
much of their writing. 

The dominant discourse of expatriation, thus, is one of difference. 
They tend to look at the new environment they have arrived at, 
against the old environment they left behind and place these two in 
a matrix of difference. Edward Said discusses this process as follow: 
“Most people are principally aware of one culture, one setting, one 
home; exiles are aware of at least two and this plurality of vision gives 
nse to an awareness of simultaneous dimensions, an awareness 
that—to borrow a phrase from music—is contrapuntal ” (55). Viewing 
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life and experience contrapuntally, they realize that difference does 
not imply any hierarchical structuration, but merely points to a co¬ 
existence of multiple cultures/worlds/realities. 

A new agenda of multi-culturalism emerges clearly from the 
expatriate writing. For instance, Dhondy sees his own role as a 
catalyst to help bring about assimilation of and understanding 
between varied and highly divergent groups and traditions (11). ' 
Rushdie argues that they are “inescapably international writers at a 
time when the novel has never been a more in temational form.. .cross¬ 
pollination is everywhere” (19). Thus a vision of cultural pluralism is 
taking shape in the ideological and aesthetic positions and 1 
configurations of expatriate writing. 

Interdisciplinarity or strategies of intervention often provide the 
discursive practices for the narrativization of this “contrapuntal” 
vision. The anthropological novel in Amitav Ghosh’s In an Antique 
Land (1993), historical science fiction in Boman Desai’s TheMemor) 
ofElephants, double bind of mythology and ideology in Tharoor’s The 1 
Great Indian Noveland the revisionist myth-making in Suniti Namjoshi’s 
The Mothers of Maya Diip (1989) exemplify the practice of crossing 1 
frames—frames of history and fiction; anthropology and novel; myth 1 
and political history; fable and travelogue. 

Now to the politics of reception. How are we, readers from home, 
to respond to this expatriate discourse? Are these writers “a race of 
angels” “colorless, stateless, rootless” taking up a universal stand | 
point at the cost of psycho affective injuries? (Fanon, 218) Are they * 
Janus-faced prophets with an omniscience of sorts, or are they 
cosmopolitan commentators on the Third World who “tell strange 
stories in familiar ways?” (Brennan, 26)? Do these formulations of 
multiculturalism constitute a new discourse of the metropolitan 
intellingentsia fabricated to privilege their own existence as migrants 
or do these point to the future course of cultural exchange? Surely, 
it is one of the significant characteristics of our age to have produced 
more migrants and expatriates than ever before and this process 
acquires an extra edge of poignancy in the post-colonial situation. | 
These writers and their discourse constitute new cultural 
configurations and we must study these formations from a realistic 
and political point of view. These narratives occupy no particularly 
privilged position but they are important for us since they open up 
newer points of entry into reality and offer valid alternative positions 
and perspectives. 
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surge on the Western horizon, we soon begin to realize that it is us 
that the scramble is for and that it is over our head that these waters 
seek to flow. Unlike with feminism or post-structuralism or even 
Marxism, the discourse of post-colonialism is ostensibly not about 
the West where it has originated but about the colonized other. For 
the first time probably in the whole history of the Western academy, 
the non-West is placed at the centre of its dominant discourse. Even 
if it is in part a sort of compensation for all the colonial material 
exploitation, the academic attention now being paid to the post¬ 
colonial is so assiduous as to soothe and flatter. Never before, for 
example, was Indian writing (though crucially, writing only in 
English) so widely represented in a monumentally canonical 
metropolitan work as in the Routledge Encyclopedia of Post-colonial 
Literatures inEngjish (1994). It was, moreover, self-represented, with 
the entries on Indian authors and themes being written not by 
metropolitan critics but by as many as sixty-seven Indian academics 
(including several contributors to this volume), often with just the 
kind of self-reflexive, interrogative complicity which marks much of 
the Indian academic engagement with post-colonialism. And an 
even higher proportion of contributors with Indian names is to be 
found in the critical anthology Colonial Discourse and Post-colonial 
Theory , edited by Patrick Williams and Laura Chrisman (1994). 

Beyond such wide-spread groundswell, the Olympian peaks of 
post-colonialism are also seen to be occupied by Indians. Ever since 
he burst upon the international scene with the publication of 
Midnight's Children (or, more accurately, with the award to it of the 
Booker prize) in 1981, Salman Rushdie has remained, through all 
the triumphant as well as tragic turns and twists of his career, the 
foremost, almost the emblematic, post-colonial writer. Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak is similarly the post-colonial critic, in the 
eponymous characterization of one of her own books, and this is not 
even to mention Amitav Ghosh or Homi Bhabha. Never in the long 
colonial history of India had any author writing in English attained 
such global pre-eminence, and there may be found in India today a 
simple world-beating pride in this achievement* it is as if we have in 
Rushdie and Spivak both the Miss World and the Miss Universe, as 
indeed India had simultaneously in the fashion year 1994-95. A 
Western post-colonial critic such as Robert Young, eminent enough 
in his own right, has noted this Indian distinction not only with 
suitable admiration and awe but also with a sense of its invidious 
injustice: 
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remain PanS ° n f eXtCnsive work done on India, meanwhile, Africa "1 
mams comparatively neglected...the greater attention accorded to India ' 

s seems to perpetuate the differing evaluations that the British accorded 
to the various parts of their empire. It was always India that received the 
greatest economic, cultural and historical attention from the British. In the A 
same way, today India quite clearly retains thatposition of pride of place, the/ 
jewel in the crown of colonial-discourse analysis (Young 165-66). I 


But what a euphemism that greater ‘attention’ is which India 
received in the past!—as if it were a bounty, a generous benevolent 
gift, rather than greater all round exploitadon and oppression! 
Similarly',in this formulation, the ‘pride of place’which India retains 
“ also a favour granted by the West. So what then is the difference 
between theTormer pre-eminence oflndiain theBritish Empire and 
Us comparable pre-eminence now inWestern post-colonial discourse? 
The more it changes the more it stays the same. And is it precisely this 
persistence of inveterate attitudes, this lack of any real difference 

between the colonial and the post-colonial, which is to be called the 
neo-colonial? 


II 

The line of continuity between the colonial and the post-colonial is 
not a matter of simple chronology. Rather, it has, through a strategy 
which lies at the core of post-colonial theory, been turned into a kind 
of reverse chronological flow, and been used to accomplish a post 
facto extension of colonial history. As a consequence, there is now a 
theoretical claim to the effect that there is and was no such historical 
phase and phenomenon as the ‘colonial’ outside the ‘post-colonial’ 
and that the two are virtually one and the same thing. To cite the 

definiuon offered by thatsynoptically useful andwidely disseminated 

handbook of the subject, The Empire Writes Back (1987; hereafter 
EWB in parenthetical references): 


The semantic basis of the term ‘post-colonial’ might seem to suggest a 
concern only with the national culture after the departure of the imperial 
power... We have used the term ‘post-colonial’, however, to cover all the culture a ffected 
imperial process from the moment of colonization to the present day. This is 
because there is a continuity of preoccupations throughout the historical 
process initiated by European imperial aggression. (EWB 1-2; emph. added) 


This definition has since been widely endorsed, most notably by the 
Encyclopedia ofPostrcolonial Literatures inifog/isAwhich adopts it without 
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comment or qualification, and it is now probably the definitive 
description of the scope and the parameters of the post-colonial. 

But it needs to be pointed out that the seamless, painless view of 
colonial history which this definition represents may be rather more 
applicable to the white, ‘setder’ colonies where the arrival of the 
imperial power was an act of aggression against a nadve population 
(which was quite decimated soon afterwards) but not against what 
answers for most of their population now, which of course is largely 
descended from the aggressors themselves. Nor was the departure of 
the imperial power a moment of rupture in such countries; it was if ■ 
anything a gradually reformist and accommodative process, and is 
even now far from complete judging by the usual national emblems 
of flag and currency, law and constitution, and racial filiation. Not 
surprisingly, academics from the white colonies are among the most 
prominent proponents of post-colonial discourse of this persuasion, 
the three co-authors of The Empire Writes Back, for example, being all 
Australians (including one who was a Britisher by birth and 
upbringing), and the two co-editors of the great Encyclopedia being 
both Canadians. 

In the black and brown colonies, on the other han d, the British 
arrived not as settlers butra ther as un-settlers of an established order. 
Their military and poliucai supremacy, s uch 3S dial w on in - Indh rover 
a period of struggle and uncertainty of a hundred years and more, 
in the face of constant, determined and widespread local resistance, 
was an act of aggression and invasion against an ‘other’ culture, a 
forcible intervention whose consequences still continue to ramify. 
Correspondingly, the British departure from India in 1947 was a 
resolutely fought for and keenly anticipated event, a clearly 
identifiable historical moment, that ‘stroke of the midnight hour’ of 
14/15 August 1947 in Jawaharlal Nehru’s stirring phrase which has 
since been famously appropriated by Salman Rushdie, and it 
inaugurated a series ofvital departures also for the newly independent 
subcontinental nation-states. Even Faiz Ahmad ‘Faiz’, the Urdu poet i 
who refused then to acknowledge and acclaim our political freedom 
in the lack of any economic freedom, toeing in this regard the 
officially laid down Communist Party line, yet spoke in a poignant 
poem of a new light and a new dawn, though the light still had blots 1 
on it and the night yet nibbled at the dawn: 'yeh dagh dagh ujalayeh 
shab-ghazida sahar...’ (‘Faiz’ 122-23). 

It seems therefore a perversion of modem Indian history so 
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It is crucial therefore in talking about a culture like India, with all 
its many conunuities of the colonial with the post-colonial, not to 

hrarlT^ t ° f C f l Ct 111311116 discontinui ties are even greater. To 
bracket together the colonial and the post-colonial in India is to 

condone and erase the Empire and all its many enormities, and to 
talk shcldy of the Empire ‘writing back’ is to indicate not so much any 
real resistance or rejoinder to forms of continuing neocolonialism 
a complicity with and ongoing dependence on them. The former 
colony and the metropolis need to be seen not only, or even mainly 
as cosy literary pen-fnends sharing in a mutually comforting and 
complaisant post-al system. 

Aitogetiier, then, the desire on the part of those syncreticist, 

s’ ° g r in l theonsts . of the post-colonial, the authors of The 
Empire Writes Back, to elide the crucial historical break and even 
reversal between the colonial and the post-colonial seems not only 
semantically untenable but also ideologically incoherent. It is a 
decision taken‘ldiosyncratically to say the least’, which would involve 
back th , e cl ? cks 311(1 unrolling the maps of “post-colonialism” 
Ittei r I" t ^cClintock 256). It is also, to say the most, an 
attempt to whitewash the horrors of colonialism as if they had never 
en, and a scheme to see the history of a large part of the world as 
divided into just two neat and sanitized compartments, the pre- 
colonial and the post-colonial. ** 

J na pranging critique of The Empire Writes Back, Vijay Mishra 
and Bob Hodge make an ingenious suggestion for resolving the 
conceptual confusion injected into the term post-colonial by this 
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book. They feel the need to ‘distinguish sharply between two kinds 
of post-colonialism, viewed as ideological orientations rather than as 
a historical stage,’ and they propose to signal the difference by using 
or omitting the hyphen: 

The first...is what we call oppositional postcolonialism, which is found in its 
most overt form in post-independent [i.e., independent?] colonies at the 
historical phase of‘post-colonialism’ (with ahyphen)... The second form., .is 
a ‘complicit postcolonialism’... an always present underside within 
colonization itself. (Mishra and Hodge 284) 

This necessary distinction is not, however, without its own fissures 
and contradictions. Though Mishra and Hodge claim that it is not *a 
historical stage* which separates their two meanings of the term, the 
basis of their definition is in fact immediately seen to be nothing else, 
when they specify that ‘oppositional postcolonialism* is to be most 
clearly found ‘at the historical phase of “post-colonialism m , i.e., during 
the intensest phase of the struggle for decolonization and 
independence. Another self-defeating flaw is that having proposed 
the above distinction, which hinges on the use or non-use of the 
hyphen, Mishra and Hodge themselves spell both their versions of 
post-colonialism, the oppositional and the complicit, indiscriminately 
with or without the all-distinguishing hyphen, not only here but 
through the rest of their essay! 

But, most importandy, after going on to denounce the ‘alliance 
with the postmodern at the level of theory’ which has made even 
oppositional post-colonialism ‘reassuringly strange and safely 
subversive,* and while insisting on the continued desirability of ‘a 
strongly theorized oppositional postcolonialism*, they paradoxically 
conclude their essay with a version of the royalist formula: ‘the 
post-colonial is dead, long live postcolonialism* (Mishra and Hodge 
289-90). In the terms of their own distinction, this can only mean that 
the oppositional is dead, and that the complicit should live long! 
Either their rhetoric has run away with Mishra and Hodge here, or 
they actually mean what they say, and are in that case, after all the 
preceding trenchancy of their critique, not really very far from the 
white setder ideological position occupied by The Empire Writes Back 

Following on from Mishra and Hodge, a more recent attempt at 
instituting a hyphenated distinction of usage seems to be more 
workable because of its comparative simplicity. In their introduction 
to one of the several new anthologies of essays on Colonial discourse/ 
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postcolonial theory (always that and never ‘colonial theory and 
postcolonial discourse’, probably for the technical reason that it is 
postcolonial theorizing which has retrospectively facilitated colonial 
discourse), Francis Barker et. al. specify that they have 

distinguished between ‘post-colonial’ used as a temporal marker[,] and 
postcolonial' etc. to indicate the analytical concept of greater range and 

ambition, as in ‘postcolonial theory’ or the ‘postcolonial condition.’ (Barker 
4) 

The hapless hyphen has been only too readily and blithely 
deployed in recent times as a ludic crow-bar of instantdeconstrucdon, 
as in alter-native/de-scribe/re-place, etc., but perhaps never before 
has it been called upon to bear so much conceptual weight, or the 
burden of so much connotative con-fusion. 

Now, as it happens, the word used in many Indian languages 
including Hindi for ‘post-colonialism’ is uttar-upniveshvad, almost a 
literal translation, except of course that no translation can be so 
literal as not to be marked by the particular features, or the genius 
of the target language. Here, the substitute for the prefix ‘post’, uttar 
(or uttara, as properly spelt in Sanskrit, from which it derives) has 
already built into it a whole range of meanings surveyed above which 

post’ is called upon to bear with or without the crutch of a hyphen 
These are: r 

(i) after, or latter (as against former), so that, in the present context, if 
what obtained formerly was colonialism, what came after or obtained 
latterly, would be u£tar-coIonialism. 

(ii) later but not separate from (as in the title UUararamacharilam, the 
Later Life of Rama). In this sense, it would be a later stage of colonialism, i.e. 
neo-colonialism. 

(iii) higher, more advanced, more so. It this sense, it would be an 
advanced stage of colonialism, i.e., nco-colonialism. 

(iv) answer or refutation (as in purva-paksha and uttara-paksha) . In this 
sense, it would be what is opposed to, or what resists, counterpoises or 
counteracts, any of the above forms of (post-/neo-)colonialism. 

Uttar-upniveshvad, thus, can mean (without any arbitrary help 
from the hyphen, a form of punctuation unknown to Sanskrit which 
prefers seamless compounds instead) either (i) the period following 
the end of colonialism, or (hand iii) some form ofneo-and complicit 
colonialism, or (iv) an answer or opposition to colonialism. 
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To evoke the Hindi word for post-colonialism is at once to begin to 
perceive post-colonialism differendy. Except that post-colonialism 
would not let us do that. For, by common definition and usage, all 
post-colonial writing must be in English or, to cite another 
idiosyncratic distinction proposed by The Empire Writes Back , in 
‘english*. As the authors explain, 

we distinguish in this account between the ‘standard’ British English 
inherited from the empire and the english which the language has become 
in the post-colonial countries. (EWB 8) 

This distinction, however, is as historically inaccurate as it is 
invidious. Standard ‘British English’ is not what was ‘inherited from 
the empire* by the colonized even in colonial times; on the contrary, 
mocking the native use of the language in India as ‘babu English’, for 
example, had been a long-running imperial joke, at least since the 
days of Kipling and of F. Anstey (i.e., Thomas Anstey Guthrie), 
author of Baboo Jabberjee, B.A. (1897), which represents, purportedly 
in the first person, the misadventures of an educated native in 
England and in English, ‘by dint of [his] golden verbolatory of 
diction’ (Anstey 271). What is new is that these deviant or variant 
forms of colonial English have now won an acceptance in the 
metropolis such as was hardly conceivable so long as British English 
was the non-negotiable imperial standard. But this acceptance is 
perhaps still grudging and patronizing, as typified by the neo¬ 
orthography ‘english’ vis-a-vis ‘English’. Thus, Indian, Australian or 
Canadian English is lower case english (in view perhaps of its many 
short-cummings) while good old British English remains capital 
English. 

But the major objection to adopting english or even English (for 
this particular distinction has had hardly any takers, in contrast with 
the enormous success of The Empire Writes Back in annexing the 
‘colonial’ for the ‘post-colonial’) as the global vehicle of post¬ 
colonialism must be, for an Indian reader, a consideration rather 
more basic and comprehensive. It is that post-colonial writing in 
english/English rules out of its discourse all the writing in the many 
Indian languages, which has in the past constituted the whole stuff 
and substance of Indian literature and which continues 
predominantly to do so even in these post-colonial times. In the 
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1995 by Raghuvir Sahay. Readers from each of the other fourteen/ 
sixteen/twenty-two major Indian languages would have their own 
similar lists. In fact, for no bilingual Indian reader may Midnight’s 
Children be the foremost post-colonial masterpiece or the one and 
only work in which a whole sub-continent has at last found its voice, 
to sum up in a reviewer’s phrase a wide-spread Western post-colonial 
view of this work. 

It is in this larger context that one needs to re-consider a key post¬ 
colonial question first effectively posed by Gayatri Chakravorty 
Spivak: Can the subaltern speak? After a dazzling if ultimately arid 
high-theoretical conjunction she brings about between those two 
giant all-encompassing ever-ramifying banyan trees of post-colonial 
discourse, Foucault and Derrida, the answer she arrives at is no. But 
Spivak’s own later work frequently adduces native voices which are 
nothing if not subaltern, if that term is to have any materialistic 
connotations of class, gender and (post-) colonial oppression. The 
Rani of Sirmur may not have spoken (—but how odd to look for a 
subaltern in a queen!) or, more accurately, the British Raj may not 
have spoken about her ultimate fate, but Mahasweta Devi’s Dopadi 
speaks, not only in her tribal Santhali but also effectively enough 
when reinscribed in Spivak’s English translation. 

And this is but an infinitesimal instance, of a couple of short 
stories from one writer from just one language, of how the subaltern 
has already and always spoken, in any number of the hundreds of 
Indian languages which are all equally subaltern in relation to the 
hegemony of English. The subaltern having repeatedly and 
comprehensively demonstrated that s/he can in practice and in an 
Indian language speak, the only question that remains to answer 
(and which has become an emblematic aporia of post-colonial 
theory) is whether the subaltern can also speak in theory and in 
English. In sum, can the subaltern spivak? 

Another curious post-colonial practice relating to language lies in 
erasing all modern Indian languages while still having truckwith that 
safely defunct and ‘essentially* Indian meta-language, Sanskrit. The 
authors of TheEmpire Writes Backare on to a howler when they blithely 
bracket together two Indian languages so glaringly distinct in 
orientation and age as Tamil and Urdu in order to assert that both 
have ‘extensive and ancient critical traditions’ (EWB 117), but they 
are on the other hand word-perfect in their summary account of the 
rasa and dhvani theories from Sanskrit poetics, even though it is 
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practice. (Their own exemplary reading elsewhere in the book of an 
R.K Narayan novel does not refer even once to either rasaor dhvani) 
Similarly, the Encyclopedia of Poslrcolonial Literatures in English, while 
disregarding everything written in the modern Indian languages 
contains a long, scholarly and elegant entry on Sanskrit literature,’ 
which is there so much for its own sake rather than to illuminate any 
aspect of post-colonialism that it even neglects to point out, for 
example, that that typically post-colonial text, Shashi Tharoor’s The 
Great Indian Novel, takes its title, narrative frame and the whole epic 
machinery’ from the Mahabharata. If such tokenist (and ritually 
propitiatory?) homage paid to Sanskrit under the auspices of post- 

coloniahsm is not an instance of neo-orientalism, what else could 
one call it? 


IV 

Besides history and language, a third crucial parameter of post- 
colon^ discourse is location. By common theoretical consent, post- 
colonial wnung is writing produced in the former colonies but 
a dressed to the metropolis. ‘The Empire writes back to the centre ’ 
is Salman Rushdie’s casually parodic formulation, recalling the title 
of a popular science-fiction film, TheEmpire Strikes Back, made in 1980 
( e year before Midnight’s Children) , as a sequel to the enormously 
successful Star Wars (197 7) . The futuristic galactic ‘Empire’ of these 
films is wicked, as representing the bad guys, but there isn’t the 
haziest connection otherwise with the British Empire whose passing 
away gave rise to post-colonial writing. Neither Rushdie nor the three 
theorists who later gave the phrase wider eponymous currency seem 
to have stopped to ask just how, in their favoured formulation, it is 
the Empire which strikes back rather than the colonies. Nor is it clear 
whether the writing from the former colonies shows any anti- 
colorual retaliatory thrust so as to justify the phrase ‘strikes/writes r 
back. But this is perhaps to quibble; one may as well wish to 
interrogate the aptness of everyday parodic applications of see ming ly 
suggestive titles such as Clear and Present Danger or HumAapkeHain 

A primary sense in which much post-colonial writing is not really 
writing back is thatitis hardly resistantor oppositional; itis if anything 
only too eagerly acquiescent Another sense in which it cannot be 
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writing back but is rather writing within, or writing from the inside, 
is the immitigable physical circumstance that, in the case of numerous 
post-colonial writers of a whole variety of national origins including 
Indians, the act of writing is actually performed while they are 
ensconced in the bosom of the centre. Nor were any of the Indian 
post-colonial writers (unlike several eminent writers for example 
from Nigeria or Kenya) banished or exiled out of India on grounds 
of political, racial/ethnic or religious persecution; they have left out 
of their own free and sweet will. It is misleading therefore to speak, 
as is often done, of their chosen location in the coercive or oppressive 
terms of exile or diaspora, when what actually happened was that 
these writers voted with their feet—to say nothing of their heart and 
soul—for the many cultural and material attractions of the West 
Salman Rushdie’s own autobiographical accountfully bears out such 
ardent voluntary assimilation: 

I grew up with an intimate knowledge of, and even a sense of friendship with, 
a certain kind of England: a dream England...I wanted to come to England. 

I couldn't wait. And to be fair, England has done all right by me... (Rushdie 
18). 

Once consummated, such heedless passion for self-exile, such 
unstoppable yearning to trade a real home for a dream-like magical 
imaginary homeland, could even be sublimated into an artistic and 
ideological virtue. Rushdie speaks, for example, of himself as someone 
who had been ‘forced by cultural displacement to accept the 
provisional nature of all truths, all certainties’ (Rushdie 12), as if he 
had been rudely thrust forward against his will, kicking and squealing 
(cf. ‘forced’), into the slippery world of post-structuralist slippage 
and deferral. It is as if his personal migration from India to Pakistan, 
and subsequently from Pakistan to England, by itself produced the 
magic realism of his work, rather than the examples of such assorted 
literary predecessors as Gunter Grass, Milan Kundera and Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez. 

As for the fancy-free irresponsibility of this weighdess free-floating 
state without gravity, Rushdie asked of himself a question which may 
then have seemed cosily hypothetical but has since turned out to be 
so ominously fraught as to make all comment seem superfluous if not , 
outright churlish. On behalf of ‘those of us who write from outside 
India* about Indian affairs and events, he speculated: 


are wejust dilettantes in such affairs, because we are not involved in their day- 
to-day unfolding, because by speaking out we take no risks, because our 
personal safety is not threatened? What right do we have to speak at all? 
(Rushdie 14) 

The post-colonial project of writing back thus turns out to be 
writing back not to the centre but to the former colony one has exiled 
or displaced onself from while occupying the centre; after all, it is 
truly the Empire which strikes back. Nor may it avail to say that these 
writers, though they live in England (or in the USA or Canada or 
Australia or New Zealand, for these white First World countries all 
seem to be tweedledum and tweedledee from India and are similarly 
coveted by would-be emigrants), are ‘writing home’, i.e., mainly for 
the benefit of their own left-behind compatriots—as Arun P. 
Mukheijee reports the ‘Caribbean Canadian writer’ Dionne Brand 
as claiming she does (Mukherjee 29). For that still leaves out of 
reckoning the vast majority of Indian writers, not only amongst those 
who write (in that curious tautology) in the Indian languages but 
even amongst those who write in English, who have not emigrated 
either to the First World or to the even more magical world of 
provisional certainties, who are therefore neither writing back nor 
writing home but simply writing at homey and are thus producing 
works which are, in their location and orientation, of, by and for 
ourselves. 

V 

In sum, my argument throughout this essay has been that post¬ 
colonial discourse as at present globally constituted hardly begins to 
address either the post-colonial situation in India or its post-colonial 
literature except perhaps in some incidental and tangential ways. 
This is for the reason that the hi storic al, linguistic and locational 
factors which delimit this discourse have all' been formulated 
elsewhere and apply rather more to the settler colonies than to India. 
Indeed, the agenda and the project of post-colonial discourse have 
originated only too palpably in the First World academy, which 
comprises from a practical Indian point of view not only the USA 
(the reigning centre of the English-speaking world) and the UK (the 
deposed centre) but all the white settler colonies of what in the pre- 
posl-colonial days was called the Commonwealth, including all 
Indian or other Third World academics who serve therein. 
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Consequently, the present hegemony of this discourse seems to 
many in India like a second wave of colonization—an uttar- 
colonization especially in the second and third senses specified 
above. 

There remains the all-important question of what to do with this 
discourse or, alternatively, how to ‘do* it, how to regard it or how to 
disregard it, how to resist it or how to cope with it. This question has 
evoked a wide variety or responses, or uttars , which fall, broadly 
speaking in the following categories. The first kind of response, 
representing probably still the great majority of Indian college 
teachers of English, is to look the other way, to ignore the thing in a 
time-honoured‘orientalist* mannerwith ‘patientdeep disdain*, and 
to hope that it will simply blow over. This, oddly enough, is not the 
nativist response but the traditional-anglicist response, offered by 
those who believe that the discipline called ‘English literature’ 
comprises quite strictly literature written in England rather than in 
English. A second kind of response is to take note of post-colonialism 
but not to be ‘swept off by it and to go on ‘doing one’s own thing’— 
as if what is for an English teacher in India one’s own thing today was 
not a Western agenda a generation or two ago. This may be called the 
liberal eclectic response. 

A third kind of response is to treat post-colonial discourse primarily 
as a forcible and patently unfair foreign imposition and to declare 
one’s intention to boycott it, either regardless or till we have obtained 
better terms. This would involve, for example, a resolve not to read 
a book by them until they too have read a book by us . This may be 
called the neo-swarajist response. And a fourth kind of response is 
that of those who say that post-colonialism too, like much else we 
have got from the West, is highly uncongenial and obnoxious and we 
should not let it corrupt us, especially when we can easily find abetter 
kind (or, better still, the sam^kind) of literature and even theory in 
our own older tradition, which we have because of the evil lure of the 
West neglected or even forgotten. (All these kinds of responses are 
represented in this volume except, by definition, the first kind, that 
of the silent majority—and so incidentally is the next one.) 

For there remains another kind of response (there would, wouldn’t 
there!) which may be described as the response of adversary or even 
combative engagement In this, the project is to pick holes in the 
post-colonial discourse as handed down to us (if not quite tear it to 
pieces), to point out its major imbalances and inadequacies and to 


underline its irrelevance to us, while arguing all the time with/within 
its own terms. (In a pugilist scenario, such as Slemon might wish to 
referee, this would mean neither a craven throwing in of the towel 
by us, nor a knock-out victory over the rival which is in any case too 


on points.) The ultimate objective, thus, would be neither an opting f 1 
out nor a blind rejection but an attempt to alter by challenge and 
through redefinition and extension the very terms of discourse, 
which may then be turned around to diagnose and describe our own 
situation better. 

For the post-colonial double-bind seems to be thatnot to participate 
in what is a globally hegemonic discourse would be to dig oneself into 
a bottomless hole, while to participate at all in this discourse as now 
constituted would be at once to be compliant and complicit, however 


wishful to come true put rather, after many rounds of short-armed 
jabs and much close body punching while locked together in a clinch 
which mav look like an embrace but is still combat, a decision finally 


radically oppositional one may claim one’s agenda to be. This last 
response therefore maybe called the response of pragmatic complicit 
self-reflexive opposition, in which the complicit would work through 
explicit opposition, and the opposition would express itself through 
implicit cooperation, and one would have some kind of realistic (or 
better still ironic) idea of precisely what one is doing, and what, 
bevond that, one cannot do. 


NOTES 

1. My paraphrase of this line, which is meant to be as straightforward and 
unadorned as possible, differs from both the literal as well as the more finished 
versions offered by Victor Kieman, which are, however, both metrical: (literal:) 
This stain-covered daybreak, this night-bitten dawn’: (finished:) ‘This leprous 
daybreak, dawn night’s fangs have mangled’(Faiz, trans. Kieman 123). Note 
how both the metaphors have changed in Kiernan’s progress from the first 
version to the second. 

2. Through the overarching trope of his fascinating article ’Excess: Post¬ 
colonialism and the verandahs of meaning/ Ashcroft suggests (in a metaphor 
borrowed from David Malouf) that ’The post-colonial lives on the verandah/ 
in that ‘penumbral space* or strip of marginal excess which surrounds the 
colonial bungalow. But Ashcroft does not sufficiently register the implication 
that this shaded and sheltered space also acts as a buffer against the harsh 
colonial reality. ‘The viranda (sic) keeps off the too great glare of the sun, 
wrote Maria Graham in an early colonial description {Journal of a Residence in 
India, 1812). Altogether, the verandah was very much a projection of the 
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colonial bungalow from which cosily to look out on the often uncongenial 
native reality; so now is the penumbral metropolitan space marginally inhabited 
by the post-colonial writer. 

3. Such are the polysemic resources of the Sanskrit language that uUara can also 
mean north, as in the north-south imbalance or dialogue; and left, as in leftist 
vs. rightist! But to take on board all these senses (which may be found, for 
example, among the eight meanings of the word listed in Apte’s Student's 
Sanskrit-EngUsh Dictionary) is perhaps somewhat to overload this particular rift 
with ore. 

4. A more worthwhile area in which to study some of the manifestations of 
colonial diaspora would be the largely coercive dispersal of the subaltern 
peoples of India, especially hundreds of thousands of the rural poor from the 
states of U.P., Bihar and Tamil Nadu, to the distant lands ofTrinidad, Guyana, 
South Africa, Fiji and Mauritius, and the neighbouring Sri Lanka. This was 
done under ‘a new system of slavery’ run openly and unabashedly by the British 
Empire for about two-thirds of a century from the 1840s onwards, and the one 
outstanding writer to come out of this diaspora, of course, is a post-colonial as 
unlike Rushdie as possible, V.S. Naipaul. 

5. Of cognate issues which deserve equally extensive treatment and are not 
touched upon at all here, the most important perhaps is the need equally to 
problematize ‘India*. Some other central issues left out of the present critique 
are Edward Said’s nodons of orientalism and imperial culture, Homi Bhabha’s 
theorizadon of hybridity and mimicry as colonial strategies of resistance, and 
a comparison of the Indian colonial experience not only with that of the white 
colonies but also with that in the African Bridsh colonies such as Kenya and 
Nigeria. 
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